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N EVENING in December 1946 was the 
first time I consciously reflected on lan- 
guage teaching in the United States. My table 
companion at a function in Baranquilla, Colom- 
bia, turned to me during a lull in the conversa- 
tion and said: ‘“‘You speak American very well 
for a Colombian.” 

When I recovered from my surprise, I told the 
young lady that I was not a Colombian, and 
that I was sure I did not speak American at all, 
because I had never set foot on United States 
territory except for a few days in Puerto Rico 
and St. Thomas. Further pursuit of the subject 
revealed that my acquaintance was a hostess 
for a major United States airline, that she had 
never consciously realized up to that time that 
English was still a living language outside the 
United States (she had heard of Shakespeare, 
but that was hundreds of years ago), and that 
she had no facility with any language whatever 
other than the one she called American. 

No doubt she was an extreme example. Un- 
fortunately, many Americans one encounters 
overseas are extreme examples in one way or 
another. My subsequent wider experience has 
modified many of my views about the United 
States, but has not altered my opinion of this 
incident as symbolic of a characteristic of the 
American scene, which paradoxically enough 
for a great continent, is known in English as 
insularity, linguistic insularity. 

I was born and grew up on an island slightly 
smaller than the State of Maine. One single 
language, English, was universally understood 
and consequently performed the practical daily 
functions of language. Nevertheless, from my 
first day in school, at the age of three years, I 
was taught two languages. Ten years later, 
when I began high school, a third was added, 
in the next year a fourth, and in the following 
year a fifth. Consequently, when I graduated 
from high school at the age of 18, I was bilingual 
in English and Irish, had five years of Latin, 
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four of Greek and three of French, and had 
reached a familiarity with the literature of these 
five languages which permitted me to read all 
five, not only as a task but for enjoyment. 

I stress the ‘‘enjoyment”’ element, because if 
it had not existed, I doubt that I should have 
continued my formal education, while making a 
living and raising a family, to the point where I 
could read five other modern languages, and 
acquire sufficient knowledge of one of them to 
use it for communication in my work. 

What does all this prove? Probably nothing 
at all. But I hope it may raise some doubt in 
other minds, as it has raised in mine, about the 
validity of the so-called scientific approach to 
education, according to which (if I understand 
aright) it is important to teach children at 
school the specific skills they will need later. 

To achieve such success as has been my 
fortune, I have had to exercise many highly 
specialized skills. I have been an aerial photog- 
rapher. I have operated a printing press. I 
have supervised an engraving plant. I have de- 
vised office operation systems based on time 
and motion studies. I have had to deal with the 
personality clashes in business which result from 
the close association of people of different cul- 
tural backgrounds, which one finds more fre- 
quently in the big coastal cities of the United 
States than almost anywhere else in the world. 

My education provided no formal training in 
any of these branches of activity, and yet Iam 
convinced that it was at least as suitable a 
preparation for all of these situations as any 
other I might have had. Speaking as one who 
has made a career almost entirely outside the 
academic field, I believe that languages provide 
an excellent ground work for any subsequent 
specialization. 

I have an immense admiration for American 
education. I admire in particular the concept of 
providing in fact and not merely in theory an 
opportunity for every child to develop his or her 
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intellectual potential. But I feel that the im- 
plementation of this ideal is infected from top 
to bottom with an error which must be cor- 
rect»d before the true function of education can 
be achieved. This is the near-universal stress on 
the practical ends to be attained by education. 
I believe that many teachers, especially lan- 
guage teachers, are far from convinced that this 
attitude is correct. But far too quickly they 
grow tired of protesting and cease their efforts 
to change the public’s outlook. Instead, they 
concentrate on trying to discover concrete de- 
finable benefits to be gained from language 
study.! Even at the doctorate level, the empha- 
sis is on languages as “tools of scholarship” or 
“tools of research.” 

It is, of course true that the candidate for a 
doctorate will usually find a second or third 
language of practical use in his research. But I 
believe that this is beside the point. That a 
candidate for the doctorate, no matter in what 
science, should be a linguist is to me a self- 
evident proposition, simply because he must be 
educated before he starts to specialize. 

Attacks on language requirements for the 
doctorate are, I believe, based on this funda- 
mental misunderstanding about the meaning 
of the Ph.D. degree. If languages are merely a 
tool for research, then in some fields there are 
more useful tools, mathematics, statistics, 
testing techniques and the like. Once you ac- 
cept the tool theory, I do not see how you can 
challenge the argument. It will depend on the 
particular field of research whether or not lan- 
guage requirements are indicated. 

But the Ph.D. is not, or at least should not be, 
merely an evidence of ability to conduct re- 
search. It is a scholarly degree. And since 
scholarship means something quite different 
from the simple ability to carry on specific re- 
search, I doubt that one not well equipped to 
go beyond the limits of his own language can be 
considered a true scholar. A more reasonable 
thing, in my opinion, would be to return to the 
concept which originally underlay the degree of 
Ph.D. At that time, many centuries ago, a 
formal course of training was also provided for 
the technician, and when he had completed it, 
he was given an appropriate diploma and de- 
scription. In the same way today, where tech- 
nical rather than scholarly training is desirable, 





some degree other than that of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy should be conferred. If one wants to 
maintain the terminology, call him a master 
craftsman, for the master craftsman also had an 
honorable status, but it was not that of a man 
of learning.” 

Neither can I agree with the frequently ex- 
pressed viewpoint that there are different ways 
to learn languages according to the use one 
plans to make of them, that—for example—I 
who use Spanish for commercial purposes need 
a different approach to its study than those who 
use it in education. Whether one studies a lan- 
guage for the intellectual pleasure to be derived 
or in order to sell vacuum cleaners, in either 
case, if one is to achieve one’s object to the 
fullest extent, one must acquire a thorough con- 
tro! of the language with all its connotations, as 
a vehicle of and a major part of a particular 
culture, in addition to being a communica- 
tions tool. 

An example from a field in which I am deeply 
involved in my daily living, that of translation 
from English into Spanish, may serve to demon- 
strate the concrete necessary relationship be- 
tween the practical and the cultural. 

A perfume radio commercial, translated into 
Spanish after a successful run over American 
radio, flows out of loudspeakers into Latin 
American ears thus: “... attract him... entice 
him ... make him surrender in your arms... 
use unforgetable perfume.” The translation can 
be word perfect, but it overlooks something 
vital. The Latin boy doesn’t get close enough to 
the girl to smell that unforgettable perfume. He 
doesn’t have a chance of “utterly surrendering 
in her arms.”’ He is down there on the sidewalk, 
while Julieta is up on the balcony. 

The North American, even if he has learned 
“practical” Spanish, is still a million miles 
away from the Latin when he starts out to 
peddle his wares. For he still thinks of his po- 
tential customer in the stereotype of his own 
culture. He sees the Mexican as a squatting 


1A century ago, in his Jdea of a University, Newman 
condemned this approach to education with his accustomed 
logic and forthrightness. 

* See Report adopted October 1951 by Association of 
Graduate Schools in Association of American Universities, 
quoted in The National Interest and Foreign Languages, 
Department of State Publication 6389, January 1957. 
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man, wrapped up in his blanket, and half 
covered by a huge sombrero; the Cuban, as a 
semi-naked girl, shaking her posterior, entic- 
ingly draped in a rhumba costume; the Spaniard, 
as a girl tickling castanets, a rose in her lips and 
a high comb in her hair. While he thinks in such 
terms, he need not hope to win friends and in- 
fluence people.? 

This reductio ad absurdum does, however, 
permit me to focus attention on a misconcep- 
tion about the nature and function of culture 
that can be found even at academic levels. Not 
only businessmen but also educators sometimes 
think of culture as non-useful or non-usable 
knowledge, and by a very easy transition, per- 
haps even as useless knowledge. Its function, 
if it can be credited with one, is to make our 
kids no different from the kids next door, to 
enable us to keep up with the Joneses. 

Webster defines culture as the concepts, 
habits, skills, arts, instruments, institutions, 
etc., of a given people in a given period. In other 
words, it embraces all those historically created 
designs for living, explicit and implicit, rational, 
irrational and nonrational, which exist at any 
given time as potential guides for the behavior 
of men. 

This being so, it should seem obvious that the 
man whois trying to sell vacuum cleaners needs, 
even more than the man who is merely anxious 
to improve his intellect, to get away from the 
concept of language as a tool, because while he 
needs to know what is the equivalent word for 
vacuum cleaner in whatever the language of the 
potential customer may be, he needs much more 
seriously to know what are the things which 
influence the behavior of this person—that is to 
say, his culture patterns. 

The various aspects of culture, that is, the 
economic, technological, political, social and 
psychological patterned activities that con- 
stitute the way of life of a people, are all del- 
icately interlinked into a total structure. This 
includes not only the directly observable arti- 
facts and activities, but also the attitudes, feel- 
ings and other components that are often 
referred to as sentiments and beliefs. The senti- 
ments and beliefs of any culture are also struc- 
turally organized and can be determined by in- 
ference through observation. The language sys- 
tem of a culture is one of its most important 
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components, not only because of the way in 
which it reflects and transmits the culture, but 
because it literally links and holds together its 
various aspects and their respective compo- 
nents. 

So far I think there is no dispute among 
educationists. All would agree that it is a legiti- 
mate and necessary function of education to 
help the student acquire the fullest possible 
grasp and understanding of the social forces 
which guide his own behavior and that of other 
men; that, specifically, American education 
should help the American student to acquire 
this grasp and understanding in the first in- 
stance of the social forces which guide the be- 
havior of Americans and next those that guide 
people belonging to other societies with which 
he will come in contact during his life whether 
directly or as a result of the complex interplay 
of international trends and events and their 
effect on the individual. 

On all this, there is agreement. The differ- 
ences will only start when we seek to determine 
the importance of foreign languages for obtain- 
ing the desired result. And my position is that 
the downgrading of language study has done a 
great disservice to America in this respect. I do 
not deny the theoretical possibility of providing 
to the monolingual student through the medium 
of his own language all the knowledge he needs 
to understand his own culture and perhaps even 
other closely related cultures. But I believe the 
effort he must make will be much greater than 
what he would have to exert if he approached 
the same task with a major emphasis on foreign 
languages. 

Let me here refer briefly to the practice 
of other civilized countries. When language 
teachers of many countries assembled at Ceylon 
under UNESCO auspices in 1953, it emerged 
that almost all of them took for granted that 
foreign languages should be compulsory for all 
secondary pupils, and that they thought of lan- 
guage teaching in terms either of a “long course” 
of nine years, or a “‘short course” of seven years. 

As a rule, language study abroad begins 
earlier than here, normally between the ages of 
ten and twelve, is spread over many more years, 
and is taken by a much higher proportion of the 


3 These examples were used by Dario de la Garza in 
Advertising Age, March 16, 1953. 
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students. A 4-year course is usually regarded as 
an absolute minimum, on the ground (with 
which I incline to agree) that a shorter contact 
is most unlikely to leave a worthwhile impres- 
sion. 

Here are a few specific examples. In Sweden, 
students who complete grade 12 or 13 have 8 
years of English, 6 of German, 5 of French, plus 
some knowledge of Danish and Norwegian. In 
West Germany, 15 to 20 percent of the children 
go into secondary school after 4 years in elemen- 
tary school to prepare for university work; and 
all of these study their first foreign language 
(English or French) for 9 years, and their sec- 
ond—begun 2 years later—for seven. Between 
20 and 25 percent of the students not preparing 
for the university also study a foreign language. 
Italian students begin an 8-year course in Latin 
at age 11 and a modern language at age 12, 
studying it for 4 years in the classical and 7 
years in the scientific curriculum.‘ 

As recently as a generation ago, many in- 
telligent people thought it was possible and 
desirable to erect a wall of separation between 
the United States and the rest of the world, 
claiming that we could live in peace and en- 
joy prosperity within this country, while leav- 
ing the rest of the world to its own devices. 
Subsequent events have exploded this theory, 
but even if it were true, a sound educational 
system for the United States would still give a 
major emphasis to the study of foreign lan- 
guages in order to help American students to 
understand and develop their own culture. 
Even if there were no Russia and no cold war 
and no need to export in order to maintain 
economic prosperity, we should need languages 
to understand ourselves and to learn to live with 
ourselves. One cannot understand anything un- 
less one sees it in relation to its surroundings. 
The context of the sentence determines the 
meaning of the word. Chemistry as a science is 
understandable by us in relation to the sur- 
rounding sciences. The meaning of science itself 
is only graspable in its relation to the rest of 
knowledge. And our own language and culture 
acquire full meaning only in the perspective of 
other languages and cultures. 

It is easy to overlook a very important aspect 
of the American way of life. That is, that it is 
based on universal literacy. In this country, 
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everybody learns to read and write and our 
society is held together by paper to a greater 
extent than any other, past or present. This 
makes it more important for us to be able to ex- 
press ourselves clearly and adequately in writ- 
ing than it was or is for any other people. Yet in 
actual practice, such ability is seldom found to 
a highly developed degree even among the 
educated. Each professional group tends to 
communicate with its members in a specialized 
and barbaric jargon, the educators offending 
just as much as other groups. The result is an 
intellectual isolation harmful both to the in- 
dividuals and to the society. 

Of course, the tendency to develop private 
languages for the different professions is uni- 
versal. In view of the extreme specialization of 
American life, it is not entirely avoidable. 
Nevertheless, I believe that a large part is due 
less to the needs of the situation than to the 
language poverty of the speakers and writers. 
Particularly when they are attempting to com- 
municate with a general public, they should be 
able to do so in plain English. 

Sensitivity to the nuances of one’s own lan- 
guage and an ability to express oneself properly 
in it is one of the major benefits obtained from 
the study of a foreign language.\ Language sen- 
sitivity, the ability to find the right word and 
the right phrase, to give it its exact place in the 
sentence and the paragraph, and to provide the 
maximum of meaning with the minimum of ex- 
pression, is a characteristic of all good writing. 
Even a slight study of language will help to in- 
crease the student’s language sensitivity, while 
the more intensive the study, the greater this 
proficiency is likely to become. 

Language sensitivity should not be thought 
of as something useful or appropriate to the 
professional writer. It is or should be a mark of 
basic culture, no less important than the ability 
to speak grammatically or to observe the stand- 
ard rules of etiquette at table; and it is just as 
surely capable of being acquired as in the profi- 
ciency of an artist with his paints or that of the 
paper merchant who can pick up a sheet of 
paper and simply by feeling it with his fingers 
tell you its major characteristics. 

I was extremely impressed by a remark of 


*See The National Interest and Foreign Languages, pp- 
64-66. 
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Bernard Baruch in a recent television inter- 
view. Asked to express the quintessence of the 
wisdom he had acquired in his long and tre- 
mendously full life, he said that he thought that 
today students were making far too great an 
effort to try to keep themselves informed about 
all the things that were going on around them, 
that they would benefit more and prepare them- 
selves better for the future by concentrating on 
a formal curriculum. Education is important 
only in one thing, he said, the ability to think. 
And with that viewpoint I concur. If we en- 
able students to develop their minds, all the 
other desired effects will follow, bigger and bet- 
ter hydrogen bombs, more moon rockets and 
mechanical brains, even perhaps kissproof lip- 
stick. 

I have been trying to show how important I 
consider language study in order to understand 
our own culture. The views I have presented 
have been taken for granted through all the 
period of Western civilization down to our own 
days. Only in the most recent times has the 
United States moved away from this traditional 
position, and the extraordinary and regrettable 
thing is that the change occurred at the moment 
when the United States was on the threshold of 
greater need for language study than had ever 
previously existed. For while languages were 
always useful and indeed necessary in order to 
understand ourselves, the further function of 
language as an aid to understanding other cul- 
tures was formerly less imperative than it has 
become in the past ten or fifteen years. 

I do not of course deny that it is possible 
to learn much about other cultures through 
descriptions and analysis of them in English. 
This, however, is not only a process with vex- 
ing limitations. It is, in my opinion, a much 
more difficult process than the alternative. I be- 
lieve that any given number of hours devoted to 
the task of learning about another culture will 
produce greater results if the language of that 
culture is made the central theme of the study 
than if the effort is made to learn about the 
culture through the English language alone. 

And even if we were to admit that for some 
students, teaching about other cultures should 
be conducted through English, there still re- 
mains the fact that in order to provide the 
knowledge to do this, some considerable number 
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of Americans must learn the language. Suppos- 
ing that enough speakers of the other language 
knew English sufficiently well to interpret to us, 
we should still be at a tremendous disadvantage 
in the practical order if we left it to them to do 
the interpreting. Even assuming a complete 
honesty and desire for objectivity on the part of 
the other, we could seldom hope to get from him 
all that we should know about his culture, be- 
cause he would not have our background 
through which to interpret it to us. 

Foreign language competence is equally im- 
portant both for the many businessmen who 
work overseas and for the many others who 
work in this country but sell their products in 
other countries. Many of the problems which 
arise and misunderstandings that affect both 
the operations of the individual business and 
our national relations with other countries re- 
sult from a failure to understand basic prob- 
lems posed by and for the American business- 
man overseas in cultural terms. 

For example, in international politics, the 
United States thinks of itself and is thought of 
as seeking to maintain the status quo, or at 
most to favor a gradual and peaceful political 
evolution which will reflect at all times the 
principles of democracy and the will of the 
people concerned. How different is the position 
in which American business overseas finds itself! 
Here, the efforts of most Americans are designed 
to speed up the rate of change in the world. The 
businessman promotes social change at a pace 
that alarms his own partners at home. He in- 
troduces money and the idea of cash economy 
in some areas for the first time. He acts as the 
advance agent for such subversive ideas as com- 
petition, constant economic growth, and the 
principle that wealth resulting from rising 
productivity should be shared widely and equi- 
tably among those who create it. 

Or think of the difficulty of estimating the 
real content of any given expression for differ- 
ent people. Take the word democracy. It exists 
in every language, but in each it has a distinct 
connotation. It means different things for the 
Englishman, the Russian, the Chinese, the In- 
dian and the Argentine. The businessman who 
understands only the specific meaning it has for 
us in the United States will soon find himself in 
a quagmire. 
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Or take the selection of personnel for over- 
seas work. Asians use the technical term ex- 
trovert to describe successful and desirable 
personality traits. However, when one analyzes 
what they have in mind, it emerges that the 
Asian extrovert is not at all the high-pressure 
salesman type, the bombastic loudmouth, the 
backslapping practical joker. They mean rather 
an outgoing friendly person who readily makes 
contacts and says what he has on his mind so 
that the other party keeps abreast of his think- 
ing.® 

Or look at the problems of the economist on 
an overseas assignment. The economic laws will 
not have changed from what they were here at 
home, but imagine what will happen if he thinks 
he can continue to apply them in the way they 
had worked for him before. How can he under- 
stand the problems involved in triggering the 
development of a backward economy, if he does 
not realize that social relationships are pat- 
terned along the lines of dependence and sub- 
mission rather than independence and freedom, 
if he has neither theoretic nor practical experi- 
ence of a market qualitatively different in many 
fundamental and stubborn respects from that of 
the United States, a market lacking even the 
rudiments of economic and fiscal institutions to 
impart validity to such notions as rate of sav- 
ings and capital formation, input-output ra- 
tios, and so forth, a market without the forms 
of social and economic organization that favor 
decentralization of responsibility for decision 
making and the corresponding enhancement of 
initiative and enterprise? 

Nor will the public administration specialist 
have much success when he sets out to organize 
government operations on a basis of efficiency, 
if he is assigned to a country with colonial or 
autocratic political traditions, a country in 
which the idea of individual responsibility has 
been imperfectly developed and the institutions 
of social and political self-discipline are dormant 
or perhaps nonexistent. He won’t get very far 
as long as he fails to realize that such basic cul- 
ture differences distinguish the country in which 
he is applying his principles from the one in 
which he learned them. 

And these major differences exist even in 
countries which form an integral part of what 
we call Western civilization. But we must re- 


member that such countries form only a part, 
and today a decreasing part of the world com- 
munity. There is no doubt that Western civili- 
zation, after the great expansionist drive which 
for a time seemed destined to encompass the 
entire globe, is today on the defensive, while 
those great civilizations of the East which it 
had challenged and seemed a century ago to be 
on the verge of absorbing are showing new vital- 
ity and a determination to restore their former 
glories. 

Everyone is aware of the human values en- 
shrined in the major civilizations of the East, 
but how many of us have even a superficial un- 
derstanding of what these values are or what 
they mean to us? Yet today, both in the United 
Nations and elsewhere, it is of immediate and 
major concern to this country that we should 
understand the mind of the East. 

This is a problem with which the education 
leaders of the United States have scarcely begun 
to concern themselves. It is, nevertheless, es- 
sential that a massive effort be undertaken with 
a minimum of delay. Kipling it was who told us 
that East was East and West was West and 
never thetwainshould meet, anopinion in which 
he was as wrong as he was in his total attitude 
towards the greatness and grandeur of Asia. 
That they have met and are meeting is a fact of 
the historical present. Perhaps he meant that 
they did not understand each other, and with 
that opinion I am inclined to agree. Anyone 
who has studied our philosophic systems deriv- 
ing from the Greeks and also attempted to 
study the philosophies of the East will under- 
stand just how deep rooted is the difference in 
approach and in the conception of the meaning 
of man and life. Aristotle’s principle of con- 
tradiction is meaningless to the Zen contempla- 
tive. 

UNESCO has been aware of this problem for 
some time, and a couple of years ago it estab- 
lished a major project to study and promote 
mutual appreciation of the cultural values of the 
East and the West. An Advisory Committee set 
up by UNESCO has held two meetings, in April 
1957 and in February 1958, and it has already 
produced very useful exchange of opinion be- 
tween intellectuals of different countries. It also 


5See The Art of Overseasmanship, edited by Harlan 
Cleveland (Syracuse University Press, 1957), pp. 91-92. 
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has encouraged the holding of sessions of inter- 
national organizations to deal with the under- 
standing of East-West cultural values. For ex- 
ample the Pen Clubs Congress in Tokyo in 1957 
devoted substantial consideration to this sub- 
ject, as did the World Congress of the Interna- 
tional Union of Orientalists at Munich in 1957, 
the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO at its Sixth General Conference at 
San Francisco, and the International Dialogue 
on the History of Cultural Contacts between 
the East and the West, at Tokyo, also in 1957. 

At the second meeting of the UNESCO Ad- 
visory Committee in February 1958, some 
members reported programs planned by their 
countries. For example, Egypt is translating 
1,000 books into Arabic at the rate of 200 
each year, to include Shakespeare, Cervantes, 
Goethe, Dante, Corneille and Racine. India’s 
National Academy of Letters is translating 100 
classical Western books into 14 Indian lan- 
guages. Soviet Russia has recently printed 21 
million copies of works from Chinese, 8} million 
from Indian languages, 34 million from Arabic 
and 1 million from Persian.® 

The entire problem is an extremely com- 
plicated one, with all kinds of political over- 
tones. Its importance is going to be greater each 
year, and the United States will not be able to 
play its part in the continuing dialog, unless it 
has the understanding of Western culture that 
comes through a knowledge of both classical 
and modern languages, and also the compre- 
hension of Eastern cultures that can only come 
through an intensification of the study of 
the languages of that remoter part of the world. 

There is no doubt that in the end ideas are 
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powerful than nuclear weapons. The man or na- 
tion who at any historical moment has over- 
whelmingly greater force than his immediate 
enemy tends to forget this fact. Bismarck be- 
lieved he could prevail with “‘blood and iron.” 
Stalin could ask sneeringly how many divisions 
the Pope has. And we too in this country, while 
fortunately we have no tradition of brute force, 
tend far too much to think of material power 
and success as being the important things and 
the things that will ensure our survival and our 
greatness. 

Even many of our schools, as the Saturday 
Evening Post pointed out recently in a discus- 
sion of the centenary of Darwin, are teaching 
our children that the human race consists of two 
kinds of people, the tough and the gentle; and 
that on evolutionary principles, the gentle are 
bound to succumb to the tough. It would seem 
indeed as if all too many members of the 
younger generation have learned this lesson. 

It is, nevertheless, a false one. Man has 
survived not because of his strength but be- 
cause of his gentleness. Reduced to dependence 
on brute force for survival, he would never have 
gotten even to the stone age, not to mention 
the many and tremendous challenges he has 
since met and overcome on his way to the 
heights of civilization he has gained. It is neces- 
sary in each generation to reaffirm this truth, to 
insist that what is important is the mind, and 
that what makes the mind great is education. 


Gary MacEoIn 
Nutley, New Jersey 


® See Le Mois a l’Unesco, Sept.-Oct., 1958. 


The difference between a structural] analysis and a traditional grammar is that the 
structural analysis is the beginning of the tradition. Every tradition that we have in 
the familiar languages is an analysis of the structure of those languages. Our predeces- 
sors, working without all the procedures now available in technical linguistic analysis, 
have gradually built up a tradition which is based on observation and practice and 
experience. When that tradition is lacking, scientific analysis is the only substitute for it. 


W. F. TwapDELL 














The Roles of the Teacher and the Student 
in the Electronic World* 


I. THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER 


HE Language Laboratory’s impact upon 
the teacher is manifold and covers a variety 
of areas throughout a teacher’s long day. 

(1) First of all, the teacher works with a par- 
ticipating class. Since every student has only one 
point of contact—his private headphones—the 
teacher’s communication to his student is ex- 
clusive and undisturbed; and in turn, the stu- 
dent’s activity is exclusive and undisturbing— 
even though it may be (and usually is) going on 
simultaneously. Repetition, drills, pronuncia- 
tion exercises, comprehension or question and 
answer patterns—go on all the time, undis- 
turbed. This is a reversal of conventional class- 
room teaching where most communication is a 
one-way movement—from the blackboard to 
“the entire class.” 

(2) The teacher can group his students ac- 
cording to falent. And, contrary to the conven- 
tional classroom, in the Language Laboratory 
he can teach these groups simultaneously and 
undisturbed by each other. It has been said that 
through electronics the teacher can multiply 
himself; or, more accurately it might be stated 
that educational electronics gives the teacher 
an opportunity to work with much smaller stu- 
dent groups—at times even achieving a 1:1 tu- 
tor-pupil situation. 

(3) The teacher works with a better motivated 
and better disciplined class. Every parent and 
educator knows that to keep youngsters busy 
means to keep them “‘out of mischief,” that is, 
away from disrupting stimulations. In the un- 
disturbed privacy of the Language Laboratory, 
the student’s activity is continuous; since he is 
usually given the opportunity to see tangible 
results almost immediately (in the form of self- 
recordings), his curiosity is aroused—and this 
is the foundation for motivated progress. As for 
discipline, it is the agreed opinion of teachers 
and school officials, both on secondary and col- 
lege level, that discipline problems in their 
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Laboratories are practically non-existent, and 
that motivation is generally a good deal higher 
than in the classroom. 

(4) Because the Language Laboratory be- 
comes the place for drill and practice work, the 
teacher can do more creative teaching in class. 
Thus the teacher expands his teaching capac- 
ities and capabilities. 

(5) Contrary to what appears at first to be a 
mechanization of the teaching process, the 
Language Laboratory affords the teacher an 
opportunity to enter into a much closer in- 
dividual relationship with each of his students. 
Since he is linked (electronically) to each stu- 
dent—with the headphones stimulating un- 
divided attention—he, and only he, impresses 
himself upon the student’s auditory learning 
capacity. There is no competition for attention 
—be it from the disturbances of fellow students, 
visual distractions, boredom, etc. And since 
work in the Language Laboratory progresses 
primarily from pre-recorded ‘‘master’’ pro- 
grams, the instructor may utilize all or a good 
part of such a session for individual tutoring, 
without in any way holding up the rest of the 
class. Even in large Laboratory classes of 60 
students or more, it is common to see the 
teacher move about among his students and 
work with them one at a time. 

(6) As far as work load is concerned, for the 
time being, when teaching in the Language 
Laboratory is still quite new, it all adds up to 
more work for the teacher during the first year. 
Educational Electronics in Languages, with the 
heavy emphasis on the oral-aural approach, is a 
departure from the conventional language text- 
book. For the conscientious teacher this means 
only one thing: to work out new materials, new 
methods, new ideas; and to correlate these with 
existing texts, or modify his present texts. This 
is of course work but also a challenge for crea- 


* Reprinted with the permission of the Magnetic Re- 
cording Industries, 126 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
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tive imaginative teaching. To the great credit 
of the language teacher, it must be said that he 
does meet this challenge, even with enthusiasm 
and courage—and with a real willingness to do 
the extra work which even awaits him after 
school hours. 

(7) Because a good deal of the teaching 
occurs through critical analysis by the student, 
in comparative self-evaluation, the Language 
Laboratory “‘mirrors’’ a teacher’s deficiencies— 
and this takes courage to face and correct. Yet 
generally, the current oral-aural approach to 
languages puts far greater demands on the 
teacher than the previous textbook approach 
did. To this must be added the fact that no 
other field has as much need for in-service train- 
ing as foreign languages, yet little opportunity 
has been previded in the past. However, the 
language teacher of today has courageously en- 
tered into the new world of Educational Elec- 
tronics determined to make of it an important 
teaching tool rather than to be overpowered by 
it. As a matter of fact, he even uses it as a self- 
teaching tool which strengthens him by improv- 
ing his own weak spots. 

(8) There is a “Cinderella” story in educa- 
tion today, and the language teacher, of course, 
plays the leading role. After decades of being 
the stepchild of American education—almost 
apologizing for his very existence—the teacher 
of languages has not only found his position in 
education, but is rapidly assuming a status of 
active leadership. Today, it is in the other areas 
of education where educators are turning to the 
linguist and ask, ‘‘Can we not apply to our field 
what you are today doing in yours?” There is 
an air of exploration, optimism, and success in 
the language departments today; the teacher’s 
morale is high. He is a true pioneer, breaking 
old barriers and crossing frontiers. 

(9) If some crystal gazing might be permitted 
within the scope of this presentation, one could 
speculate how far the language teacher might 
be able to teach, with the assistance of Educa- 
tional Electronics, in areas where his knowledge 
of the language might be less than perfect. As a 
nation we must face the reality that some of us, 
sooner or later, will have to speak languages of 
other people who do not belong to what we call 
“Western Nations” with their “modern” lan- 
guages. How are we going to communicate with 
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the world of Arabia? Indonesia? Africa? What 
kind of a language teacher will it have to be? 
Will the electronic Language Laboratory help 
us teach a language which we may barely know 
ourselves? 


II. THe ROLE OF THE STUDENT 


“Just the two of us.’’ This phrase probably 
best describes the close relationship which the 
student feels with his teacher in the Language 
Laboratory. It is a private, tutor-like contact 
which develops from the exclusive interchange 
between the ‘“‘master’’ (the teacher—‘“‘live” or 
“tape”’) and the pupil. Supervision, correc- 
tion, etc. is also done on an individual basis, 
either remotely via a telephone-type private 
inter-communication line, or personaily with 
the teacher sitting down next to the student in 
the booth. 

(2) The student feels free to speak up. Alone 
with himself and his ‘‘private” teacher, the 
student does not fear the embarrassment of his 
errors and mispronunciations. His classmates 
will remain ignorant of his present inadequacies 
because they do not see or hear him—and be- 
cause they are occupied with themselves— 
“speaking up.” 

(3) The student participates continuously. In 
the Laboratory’s electronic world, the student 
can express himself actively and continuously 
—no matter how large or small the class may be 
and how adequate or inadequate he feels in his 
subject. Through his headphones the pupil is 
exposed to what he is supposed to learn, and he 
is isolated from what he is not supposed to hear 
or observe—the distractions, the interruptions 
and errors of others in the normal classroom 
procedure. And through his microphone the 
student gains a hitherto impossible opportunity 
for continued expression and participation. It is 
in this area of “participation” (often synony- 
mous with “‘motivation”) where one may ob- 
serve almost a feeling of relief and gratitude on 
the part of the student for being given this op- 
portunity to be once again an individual, one 
who is permitted to speak up, try, experiment, 
and progress on his own—which is so contrary 
to our present trends toward mass-education 
via mass-media, such as television, films, etc.— 
which almost invariably require the student to 
learn in a passive manner. 
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(4) The student must learn to become an objec- 
tive critic of himself. Since the student’s labora- 
tory activity is a continuing process of com- 
paring the “master’’ with his own efforts, he 
must eventually learn how to be self-evaluative. 
This can apparently be done, in languages, 
without much difficulty. It remains to be ex- 
perimented with in other areas of learning be- 
cause this aspect may become an important clue 
toward better quality of education in general. 

(5) Immediate tangible results follow the stu- 
dent’s efforts—there is a trail of signposts to 
lead the “educational traveler’’ on this journey. 


MYRTLE B. 


McGRAW 


As it has been so well summed up, ‘Progress 
becomes tangible.”” Since most Language 
Laboratories are based on the premise that the 
student records magnetically both the ‘‘master” 
and his own responses so that he may play them 
back at once and repetitively, it is to be pon- 
dered whether Educational Electronics in other 
areas of learning could not provide similarly a 
way for tangible progress, something which the 
student could see or hear—immediately—as in 
the Language Laboratory today. 
MyrtLe B. McGraw 
Briarcliff College 


* * * 


Sixty-three public high school teachers have been awarded John Hay Fellowships for 
a year of study in the humanities. Each Fellow will receive a year’s leave from his school 
system and will study in the humanities at one of five cooperating universities: Chicago, 
Columbia, Harvard, Northwestern, and Yale. Fellowship stipends include a sum equiva- 
lent to the teaching salary for 1959-60 in addition to full tuition and transportation 
costs for the Fellow and primary dependents. 

Of the sixty-three John Hay fellows, thirty are teachers of classical and modern 
languages, including English. They are: Applebee, Roger K.: Teacher of English, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Rochester, New York; Arpke, Robert S.: Teacher of 
English, Stadium High School, Tacoma, Washington; Ashley, Clara W.: Teacher of 
Latin, Newton High School, Newtonville, Massachusetts; Baptiste, Herman C.: Teach- 
er of English, Peekskill High School, Peekskill, New York; Boyd, C. Beulah: Teacher 
of English, Tucson High School, Tucson, Arizona; Castor, N. Stephen: Teacher of 
English, Webster Central School, Webster, New York; Ciochetto, Dante P.: Teacher 
of English, Pueblo High School, Tucson, Arizona; Criche, Jay G.: Teacher of English, 
Wheatridge High School, Wheatridge, Colorado; Drake, James A.: Teacher of English, 
Avon Lake High School, Avon Lake, Ohio; Enea, Norma: Teacher of French, Amherst 
Central Senior High School, Snyder, New York; Hornbeck, Dewey: Teacher of Foreign 
Languages, Andes Central High School, Andes, New York; Hughes, Milton F.: Teacher 
of English, Central High School, Kansas City, Missouri; Keegan, Martha: Teacher of 
English, Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; Kite, Olive Mae: Teacher of 
English, C. E. Byrd High School, Shreveport, Louisiana; Lewis, Jessie Belle: Teacher 
of English, Chapel Hill High School, Chapel Hill, North Carolina; Long, John Grim- 
shaw: Teacher of Spanish, Clayton High School, Clayton, Missouri; Matkovick, Ed- 
ward: Teacher of Foreign Languages, Bellevue Senior High School, Bellevue, Wash- 
ington; Moore, Frederick M.: Teacher of Latin and English, Riverside High School, 
Painesville, Ohio; North, Maynard J.: Teacher of English, West High School, Roches- 
ter, New York; Palumbo, Anita F.: Teacher of French, Bethlehem Central Senior 
High School, Delmar, New York; Rice, Mertye: Teacher of Spanish, West Charlotte 
High School, Charlotte, North Carolina; Saunders, Juanita D.: Teacher of German, 
Dunbar High School, Washington, D. C.; Schweikert, Roman J.: Teacher of English, 
Woodward High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; Smith, Jane Evans: Teacher of English and 
Humanities, Bay Shore High School, Bay Shore, New York; Sonandres, William: 
Teacher of Foreign Languages, Ann Arbor High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan; Stephan- 
ian, Michael, Teacher of English, William H. Hall High School, West Hartford, Con- 
necticut; Teubert, Wyatt E.: Teacher of English, Staples High School, Westport, 
Connecticut; Toms, George L.: Teacher of English, Madison High School, Rochester, 
New York; Troy, Thomas D.: Teacher of Modern and Classical Languages, Western 
High School, Baltimore, Maryland; Williams, Irving S.: Teacher of English, The Fox 
Lane School, Bedford, New York. 
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OST language teachers, when asked their 

opinion of the merits of “language lab- 
oratories,’ agree that they are valuable helps 
to language teaching. But they also go on to 
say that the operator of such a laboratory must 
be an expert in the handling of electronic 
equipment and that the apparatus necessary 
for a language lab is too expensive for the aver- 
age school. 

I, too, held these general misconceptions un- 
til I investigated sound systems myself and 
finally installed one at my school at a total cost 
of about $35. The wiring together of the equip- 
ment was done by the office boy and myself. If 
you know how to screw in a light bulb, you 
know enough about electronics to set up a 
simple but effective language laboratory. 

A language laboratory is an arrangement of 
earphones and tape recorders that, by elec- 
tronically reproducing the teacher’s instruc- 
tions and drills, can give each student the prac- 
tical benefits of a private tutor. A laboratory in 
no way takes the place of the classroom teacher, 
it simply extends her. Through the use of elec- 
tronic aids students can progress at their own 
rate and lessons can be individually adjusted to 
fit the student’s capacities. 

The ways of using a language laboratory are 
limited only by the ingenuity of the teacher. 
Some laboratories are only for listening to drills 
and exercises in the target language. Others 
enable the student to listen to the model ut- 
terances and then record his imitations of the 
sounds on tape. 

With a language laboratory students can be 
tested electronically, oral examinations can be 
given to a whole class at once and students who 
are behind can review while the teacher pre- 
sents new material to the rest of the class. 

In our school we were teaching the English 
language to Spanish speaking adults. Our ob- 
jectives were to have our students speaking and 
understanding English in as short a time as 
possible. We investigated language laboratories 
in the hope that this approach would materially 
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shorten the time necessary for gaining profi- 
ciency in English. 

Our home-made language laboratory not only 
speeded up language learning by as much as 25 
per cent but brought an extra bonus of new life 
to our classes. Interest in language learning 
picked up. Beginning students especially were 
less self-conscious as they imitated the sounds 
of English. Our teachers reacted to the en- 
thusiasm of the students by devising more and 
more ways of using the equipment. Even the 
most skeptical of our teachers came to the 
knowledge that electronic aids are second only 
to the teacher in promoting efficient language 
learning. 

After investigating various laboratory set- 
ups, I decided to begin with the simplest ar- 
rangement possible. This would also be the 
least expensive. Since our school already owned 
a tape recorder I had only to invest in phone 
jacks, earphones, wire and extra tapes. 

Rather than equip a separate room, which, 
incidentally, we did not have at the time, I de- 
cided to turn each classroom into a language 
laboratory. In this way the teachers would not 
have to move their students from the regular 
classroom to a separate location for their lab 
work—which in itself is confusing, time con- 
suming and so difficult generally that teachers 
would be tempted not to make as full use of the 
equipment as I wanted. 

Our first lab was to be a listening and speak- 
ing lab. With the help of the office boy, a strip 
of molding was mounted around the wall of the 
classroom about three feet from the floor and 
extending about four inches out from the wall. 
Holes were drilled in this molding at three 
foot intervals and earphone jacks (called phone 
jacks) were screwed into these holes. 

Since our classes usually contained about 20 
students each, we installed 20 jacks to use for 
earphone outlets. These were wired together 
with wire similar to lamp cord which had been 
suggested by the clerk in the electrical store. 
The wire is two-strand and color coded. The 
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light brown wire we connected (after first 
scraping off the plastic insulation) to the left 
terminals of the jacks, the dark brown wire to 
the right hand terminals. This wire is known as 
signal wire and is of so low a voltage that it can 
be touched without getting a shock. We began 
with the first jack in the series and ended with 
the last jack on the other side of the room. The 
last thing we did was run a length of color coded 
wire from the first jack to a phone plug which 
was then plugged into the output jack on our 
tape recorder. 

It is difficult for the typical woman teacher 
not to be intimidated by talk of phone jacks 
and phone plugs and color-coded wire. It 
helped me to remember that the jacks were 
similar to the electrical outlets in any room, 
except that jacks were for earphones and not 
lamps. The plug that fits on the end of the 
earphone cords and that is plugged into the tape 
recorder is wired on just like any plug on a 
kitchen appliance. The color-coded wire is two- 
toned to help you get the right wire on the right 
terminal. We didn’t even solder our wires to the 
terminals, just gave them a good twist with our 
fingers. 

After equipping four classrooms in this way 
we had the carpenter build us a wheeled cart 
with two shelves. On the top we set our tape 
recorder. The bottom shelf held the 21 ear- 
phones we had purchased. When a teacher 
wanted to use the electronic equipment, she had 
only to wheel the cart into her room, pass out 
the earphones, and while the students shoved 
their chairs against the wall and plugged in, she 
could put her tape on the recorder and plug the 
wire leading from the first wall-mounted jack 
into the output jack on her recorder. 

When the plug is inserted in the output jack 
of practically any tape recorder, the loudspeaker 
of the machine is cut off automatically and the 
sound is sent into the earphones. All the ear- 
phones hear with equal volume. You do not 
have the problem of the volume diminishing 
around the room so that the last student is 
straining to hear. Up to 50 earphones can be 
served by one small tape recorder, phonograph, 
radio or sound-projector. 

Now that we had our equipment, we began 
devising techniques for teaching. Since our aim 
was the teaching of conversational English, we 
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selected some dialogues such as the KC Drills 
by Kenneth Croft or Everyday Dialogues by 
Angela Paratori. These we recorded ourselves, 
paying particular attention to stress and in- 
tonation. Each drill was recorded three times. 
Then, the fourth time, silent spaces were left on 
the tape for the students to imitate the expres- 
sion they had just heard. Only enough time was 
given for the student to repeat promptly and 
at the same rate as the teacher. In this way 


students were encouraged from the beginning ~ 


to speak rapidly and with the proper intona- 
tion. 

The following, taken from the KC Drills, is 
an example of the type of dialogues used for 
intermediate students. 


‘Excuse me. I’m looking for the barber shop. — 


Can you tell me where it is?” 
“Yes. It’s across the street, 


next to the ” 


Hoosier restaurant.” a 


“Oh yes. I see it now.” 

“Don’t cross the street here. It’s dangerous. 
The traffic lights are at the corner. Cross the 
street over there.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Don’t mention it.” 

This dialogue would first be presented to the 
class by the teacher. After it had been ex- 
plained thoroughly by the teacher and all 
student questions answered, a tape containing 
this dialogue would be put on the recorder and 
the students would connect their earphones to 
the jacks around the wall. 

They would then listen to the dialogue on 


earphones. Listening to a language on ear- F 


phones has advantages over listening to the © 
same material read or spoken by the classroom | 
teacher. All distractions are cut out. The stu- | 
dent gets the feeling that the voice is speaking 
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only to him, and it is not speaking from a dis- 3 


tance but directly into both ears. Students find ~ 
they concentrate much harder and hear ter- 
minal sounds much more clearly by listening on | 


Rs 


earphones. As one student explained it, “The 7 


words seem to go right into my head.” 

When students had listened to the dialogue 
as long as the teacher felt necessary—at least | 
three times—she switched over to the student 
participation tape. This part of the tape con- 
tained the same dialogue with blank spaces for 
the students to repeat what they had heard. 
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Students were encouraged to repeat immedi- 
ately, while the sounds of the language were 
fading from their mind. The tape would begin 
“Excuse me,”’ and the students would reply, 
out loud, “Excuse me.” The tape would say, 
“I’m looking for the barber shop,” and stu- 
dents would repeat at the same tempo, “I’m 
looking for the barber shop.” During this period 
the teacher would walk around the room listen- 
ing to the utterances of individual students, 
making corrections and suggestions, and deter- 
mining for herself the accuracy of her students’ 
pronunciation. 

An arrangement of this type, although it is 
the simplest type of language laboratory, sur- 
rounds the student with the “sound climate” 
necessary if a student is to approach native 
fluency. This is especially important for North 
Americans as the average student does not 
come into contact with several different lan- 
guages. 

This wall-installed arrangement had been in 
operation for only a short time when we de- 
cided to expand our facilities. Students were re- 
questing the opportunity to listen outside of 
class during their study time. Since we had an 
old library table with room for 10 students to 
sit around it, we installed 10 jacks in the top 
of this table. The cart with the tape recorder 
was wheeled up to the table, students plugged 
their earphones into the table top and listened 
to their language lesson in the library without 
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causing any disturbance whatsoever since the 
only sound from the recorder was going into the 
earphones. 

Soon we had two such tables. The second was 
requested by the shorthand teacher who de- 
sired to record dictation for her students. 

Language laboratories are not all of so simple 
a design, but if the teacher begins with a simple 
lab, perfects her techniques, and knows what 
it is she wants, she will be capable of directing 
the school carpenter in the construction of a 
complete language laboratory. 

Professional guidance can also be obtained 
from such language laboratory installers as 
Educational Laboratories, Inc., Electronic 
Teaching Laboratories, both of Washington 
D.C. and Language Training Aids, of Silver 
Springs, Maryland. 

Language teachers in the United States must 
begin to generate enthusiasm for language 
learning among their students. This can best 
be done by ensuring success in language skills. 

A well-run language laboratory cannot guar- 
antee fluency in a foreign language for all stu- 
dents who listen on its earphones, but it can 
speed up the learning process to an astonishing 
degree, stimulate the students to more effort 
and open a whole new world of teaching tech- 
niques to the ambitious teacher. 


BILOINE YOUNG 
University of Illinois 


An effective command of the English language should be an absolute requirement for 
admission to any college, and no college should waste its valuable time with work in 
remedial English. Further, I would insist that every high-school graduate should have 
a reasonable working knowledge of one foreign language. Our nation needs far more 
men and women who are competent to use foreign languages. We are enormously handi- 
capped in this respect at the present time, and we are handicapped just at a period 
in our history when our political, military, industrial, and financial dealings with the 
other peoples of the world have reached vast and significant proportions. Moreover, I 
would justify this requirement on educational grounds alone even for those people who 
never will enter any foreign dealings in any field. To be able to view the world through 
the language of another people is one of the greatest educational assets anyone can 


command. 


GRAYSON KIRK 





Language Laboratories Develop the 
Listening Lar 


N THE science laboratory students are 

trained to see. In the language laboratory 
they find that the emphasis is placed upon 
teaching them to hear. Prior to having either 
laboratory experience they are usually quite 
confident that, having eyes and ears, they can 
both see and hear without the benefit of any 
special guidance. After a few periods in the lab 
the science students realize that seeing is not 
enough. They find that they must learn to ob- 
serve, for observation is fundamental to the 
scientific procedure. Similarly, newcomers to 
the language lab must be taught to develop 
their sense of hearing to such a degree that they 
become proficient in listening, for listening is 
basic both to comprehension and to speech. 

It has been demonstrated that man’s per- 
ceptions are influenced by his past experiences. 
Experiments in visual perception have shown 
that no two people, looking at the same object, 
see exactly the same thing. In the field of audi- 
tory perceptions test results provide clues which 
are significant for the language teacher. Theo- 
dore Mueller has summarized the situation in 
these words: 

“What we hear is based on our past experiences. That is 
to say, we do not hear accurately what is said, especially if 
the speaker is from a different speech community, with a 
set of sound signals and intonational patterns different 
from the ones we are using. Unless we have mastered the 
speech habits of the foreign country, we substitute in our 
hearing the sounds of our native tongue which come closest 
to the sound expressed by the foreigner. We make his 


sounds conform with the experiences with which we are 
familiar.’’(1) 


~- One justification for the nation-wide move- 
ment to establish language laboratories has 
been the recognition by educators that, in order 
to learn a language, a student needs a great 
deal more practice in listening, understanding 
and speaking than his teacher can afford to 
give him. And of these three, the listening skill 
“is at present receiving a large share of attention 
from curriculum builders who are concerned 
with the language arts. 


Instead of the popular label ‘“‘listening” the 
term ‘‘auding”’ is now in usage in the literature 
of educational research. “Auding” refers to 
“the process of hearing, listening to, recogniz- 
ing, and interpreting or comprehending spoken 
language.” Widening currency of the term 
“auding,” and of the concept of aural language 
which it denotes, has facilitated identification 
and collation of research reported in studies of 
“comprehending heard words,” “‘inclining the 
ears cognitively,” or of perception, aphasia and 
deafness. (2) 

The need to develop the listening ear was 
first met in some secondary schools by provid- 
ing listening rooms. This was regarded as an 
initial step, while awaiting funds to equip a full- 
scale audio lab with recording facilities. In fact, 
the listening studio, or lounge, may have orig- 
inally been installed to encourage young music 
lovers. It is not surprising to find it shared by 
language students who also perceive the need 
to attune their ears to new sounds. 

Listening bears the same relationship to 
hearing as observing has to seeing. Hearing by 
itself does not assure understanding. Only the 


J 


attentive hearer can seize meaning. We are all , 


familiar with the apologetic remark “I heard 
you but I don’t know what you said.” In all 
probability what was meant was “TI heard the 
sound of your voice, but I wasn’t listening, so 
I didn’t understand what you said.” 

~In stressing the distinction between hearing 
and listening the language teacher’s aim will 
be to make the learner become a perceptive 
auditor. For this purpose the audio equipment 
in the language lab is a more constant and re- 
lentless taskmaster than the most willing 
teacher. Students must be trained to be careful, 
discriminating listeners, in order that they may 
learn to pronounce the foreign language with 
accuracy. They must also become keen, atten- 
tive listeners so that they will have a reasonable 
chance of grasping the sense of the spoken lan- 
guage. 
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The primacy of listening, with relation to 
speaking and understanding, has been set forth 
in ‘Learning to Speak through Listening” an 
article written for the language issue of Curricu- 
lum and Materials. (3) In an analysis of the 
function of listening the author advocates 
listening before speaking, and explains that if 
students are given adequate practice in listening 
to the foreign language, before trying to speak 
it, they will develop a trained ear. They are — 
then ready to imitate pronunciation and in- 
tonation, to reproduce words and speech pat- 
terns accurately, to recite memory selections, 
and to learn to recognize and evaluate good 
speech, even in the foreign idiom. Ultimately, 
also, they will develop reliable standards for 
self-criticism. 


Competence in listening is a prerequisite also — 


to understanding. The ability to comprehend 
foreign speech is dependent upon gaining 
familiarity with the sound patterns of the 
particular language, as well as making the 
correct association of sound symbol with mean- 
ing. Numerous techniques will provide students 
with the opportunity to understand the general 
purport of what is said: to follow directions in 
routine class activities; to answer questions; to 
engage in simple dialogue; to develop auto- 
matic responses; to understand an aural com- 
prehension selection; to follow individual in- 
structions, and generally, to appreciate the 
rhythm and melody of the foreign tongue. 
Because they are book-minded, because they~ 

have been accustomed to study from the 
printed page and to learn through reading, 
students in foreign language classes will find 


*s * 


. 
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that their initiation into the process of learning 
aurally represents a novel experience which de- 
mands serious application. 

However, listening is but one aspect of 
mastering a language. The wise teacher, there- 
fore, will maintain the vitality of his subject by 
recognizing that the goal which the students 
accept is the ability to speak the foreign lan- 
guage, to understand it, and to be understood. 

Some principles that teachers have found ef- 
fective when selecting learning experiences, 
and preparing or purchasing audio-instruc- 
tional materials, have been described in the 
very useful bulletin Foreign Language Labora- 
tories in Schools and Colleges issued by the Of- 
fice of Education. (4) This publication presents 
successive steps in the aural-oral approach, 
starting with listening and proceeding to un- 
derstanding, to imitating and reproducing 
sounds, and finally, to speaking the foreign 
language. 

RENEE J. FULTON 
Board of Education 
New York City 
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A new scholarship fund has been established by the American Friends of Vietnam to 
help Vietnamese students further their education in the United States. The Elinor 
Dubin Memorial Scholarship Fund, named in honor of a former executive secretary of 
the organization, will be administered by the Institute of International Education. 

The Fund will make grants to Vietnamese students whose studies in this country 
promise to contribute to the welfare and development of Vietnam. 

The American Friends of Vietnam, a private, non-profit organization, was founded 
in 1956 to promote friendly relations between the United States and Vietnam. In the 
past, the organization has held conferences, distributed publications and conducted 
other public information services to further this goal. In addition, grants have been 
made to Vietnamese universities and gifts of clothing and supplies have been made to 


the Vietnamese people. 








An Experiment in Listening C omprehenston 


T HAS become increasingly difficult to state 

aims and methods on the Freshman College 
level because of unevenness of Secondary School 
preparation and because of divergence in aims 
and methods on the lower level. Homogeneous 
grouping, in some instances, helps tremen- 
dously, as do special examinations prepared by 
the College Freshman professor. These special 
tests supplement the High School record and 
the C.E.E.B. Achievement Scores but, in ac- 
tuality, they often group the student for the 
type of course that he will pursue. Thus, a 
course which aims at aural-oral proficiency will 
be preceded by the administering of tests which 
will stress this phase of the language. To do 
otherwise would seem poor pedagogy as well as 
crass injustice. 

With this in mind I conducted an experiment. 
Two classes took part. Class A was a residual 
group. Based on previous achievement in French 
(High School record, C.E.E.B., our specially- 
prepared test) this group knew very little 
French. I think of one student in this group who 
had had two years of French compressed into a 
six-month course. He confessed to me that the 
course had been so intensive that he had 
learned and retained... nothing! Christian 
charity forbids my describing individuals in 
this class; suffice it to say that Class A was a 
motley assortment of linguistic carpet-baggers, 
lotus-eaters, language orphans in search of a 
refuge. No amount of testing could really probe 
their ignorance of French. With this group, as 
an experiment, I decided to use the aural-oral 
approach. 

I immediately assumed that Class A knew no 
French and, mirabile dictu, they did not object 
to my assumption. In fact, they seemed inor- 
dinately pleased at this turn of events and I had 
a suspicion that, were I to repeat everything 
they knew, they would not object to this educa- 
tional free-ride. They seemed to be settling back 
for a long winter’s nap in the French class. 
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The first two weeks were spent on a complete 
introduction of French sounds. Drill followed 
endless drill, repetition succeeded repetition. 
We next used one of the simple conversation 
texts where ‘‘active’’ vocabulary was stressed. 
We introduced ourselves, we asked for direc- 
tions, we had lunch, we discussed the weather, 
etc. Each lesson would be read aloud by the 
students, the mistakes were corrected and only 
the minimal grammar taught. May I make one 
remark in passing? I noticed a deep-seated de- 
testation, almost an explosive hate of this thing 
called ‘‘grammar.” Did it bring back bitter 
memories of high school days? Or was it equated 
with work, a word at loggerheads with educa- 
tion, or so they believed? For obvious reasons, 
then, the “boring” grammar was kept to its 
functional minimum. 

It is important to note that in each lesson 
only the more important sentences were pro- 
nounced, explained and assigned for memory 
work. Each lesson contained questions; only 
those questions relevant to the more important 
sentences were assigned for home-work. In the 
next class the question: Comment vous appeles- 
vous? would be used ten to fifteen times. On the 
third day they were examined by dictated ques- 
tions to which they wrote an answer in French. 
We did not limit ourselves to a set pattern but 
substituted other words found in the lesson and 
for which they were responsible. Thus, Comment 
vous appelez-vous? might be substituted by: 
Comment votre fréere s’appelle-t-il? 

Nor were they allowed to forget material in 
Lesson I even though they might be preparing 
Lesson V. Though we might be discussing the 
various articles of clothing, invariably the ques- 
tion might be shot at some Sleeping Beauty in 
the Back Row, Comment vous appelesz-vous? 
Once he recovered from the shock of being so 
rudely aroused and once the question was re- 
peated he might answer with a frowzy: Je 
m’appelle M. John (sic.) It should be noted that 
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each word we used was repeated at least thirty 
(30) times by me, by them, by them, by me, two 
together and all together until (or so I thought) 
I had substituted the speaking of French for the 
counting of sleep-time sheep. 

This, then, was Class A and for the entire first 
semester this was the method used. 

Let us now examine Class B. This was a 
superior group. Because of their excellence 
they were allowed to take an advanced course 
usually reserved for a Sophomore class. In this 
advanced course, the professor assumed that 
the student had completely mastered French 
grammar and was capable of translating all but 
the most difficult French. With this superior 
section I decided to take a collection of short 
stories which would give the student an insight 
into the character and culture of the French- 
man. We saw the Frenchman at work, at play, 
in school and in politics. We discussed the 
stories in English. Only rarely did we translate. 
The vocabulary was, in the main, passive and 
only occasionally did they read (not hear) active 
vocabulary. With me, then, they had very little 
opportunity to listen or to speak French. As 
I discovered later on, only three students in this 
class had had “‘some” training in the aural-oral 
approach; others had had “‘some” dictation but 
the majority had done very little in this aspect 
of the language. And of extreme interest is the 
fact that they had studied their French in their 
sophomore and junior years in High School. 
In other words the Oral French that they had 
heard had been heard one year and a half be- 
fore! 

And now to the experiment. The test I had 
prepared was a tape of twenty-five questions in 
French. Each question was read twice with suf- 
ficient time lags to allow the student to answer 
in French. I had planned to administer the test 
to both classes and had expected them to 
answer in French. On reconsidering, it seemed 
an injustice to expect Class B to answer in 
French; they did not possess the “active” 
vocabulary necessary for the answers. And so 
we compromised; I asked both classes merely to 
iranslate the questions on the tape. Using the 
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same standard of grading for both classes the 
results were: 


Class A (Conversation) 40 (Out of a pos- 
sible 50) 


Class B (English) 43.7 


These were the astounding results: Class B, 
which had not heard French for at least one 
year and a half had surpassed Class A which 
had done nothing but drill on these sentences 
and sentence-patterns since the beginning of the 
school year! 

A further check revealed that the students 
in Class A were slow in other subjects also while 
the members of Class B were good students in 
their other subjects. This information may be 
helpful in drawing some tentative deductions 
from our experiment. 

Can we be so bold as to state that the good 
student will be successful in any phase of any 
study? Can we suggest that the poor student 
will fare miserably in all subjects? Such pro- 
posals are more properly left to those who deal 
in educational deductions. Our experiment was 
conducted merely to help the language teacher. 
On that score, we may make some positive 
statement. 

Today there is a surge of interest in the 
spoken language. For the nonce, we shall have 
to forget the myriad advantages accruing 
to the student who is trained in the Grammar- 
Translation method; we shall have to forego 
the obvious benefits of the Intensive Reading 
method; in short, against the grain or other- 
wise, we shall have to teach the student how to 
speak the language. The college may have to 
insist on the Oral Approach. And so, one con- 
clusion from our experiment is most heartening: 
no matter what the previous method or aim 
pursued by the good student, it seems that his 
aural-oral skills are geared to his intelligence. 
In short, if the goodsstudent is handled wisely 
and patiently in his first encounter with the 
spoken language, he should make astounding 
progress. 

ERNEST A. SICILIANO 
Boston University 
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Twenty Years of Modern Language Laboratory 
(dn Annotated Bibliography) 


HE language laboratory is becoming an 

integral part of the teaching of modern for- 
eign languages in the United States. It is a 
much-discussed technique which deserves to be 
better known throughout the profession. There 
are at present some 250 language laboratories 
in colleges and universities and high schools dis- 
tributed throughout the country; others are in 
the planning stage and others in the “talking” 
stage. According to Dr. Marjorie C. Johnston, 
of the Office of Education, the language lab- 
oratory is more widely used for French, Span- 
ish and German, in that order, where separate 
labs are distinguished.! In view of the signifi- 
cance of this modern device we believe that an 
inclusive annotated bibliography on this sub- 
ject will be a useful source of information. 


Adams, Sam, and Benoit, Doline: ““A Language Laboratory 
for the Smaller College,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXXVIII (Dec. 1954), 421-22. Shows how a small 
college can install a language lab with small budget. 

Alexander, Theodor W.: “Functional German at Texas 
Technological College; An Audio-Visual Approach.” 
German Quarterly, XXVIII (May 1955), 175-79. Ac- 
count of a living language lab in which the spoken 
language is used exclusively from the very beginning. 

Archer, John B. et al: “Philosophy of the Language Labora- 
tory,” Report of the Working Committee. 1957 Northeast 
Conference on the Teaching of Foreign Languages. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (M.I.T.), 1957, pp. 46-59. Brief but 
pertinent statements by six members of a committee of 
eight, touching on values of the lab, time, techniques, 
materials. Basic problem: the “why” of the language 
lab. 

Barrio, Margaret del, and Hocking, Elton: “A New Dimen- 
sion to Teaching Languages,’ NEA Journal, Feb. 
1955, 82-83. Brief consideration of the audio-visual 
materials used at present in the teaching of foreign 
languages. Special emphasis on tapes, discs, film-strips 
and slides. 

Bégué, Armand: “The Language Laboratory,” Second 
Annual Round Table on Linguistics. Washington, 
Georgetown University, 1951. Unable to consult. 

Bontempo, O. A.: “The Language Workshop,” MLJ, XXX 
(Oct. 1946), 319-327. The workshop method is a prac- 
tical solution to an intense oral-aural approach, by the 


use of audio-visual apparatus, sound projector, re- 
cording machine, etc. 

“Borglum, George, and Mueller, Theodore: “Audio-Visual 
Language Teaching,” French Review, XXXI (May 
1958), 528-533. Discussion of present-day objectives 
and emphasis on oral approach, especially via the 
language laboratory. 


‘~Borglum, George, and Mueller, Theodore: “Language Lab- 


oratory and Target Language,’”’ FR, XXIX (Feb. 
1955), 322-331. A comparison between results among 
students who attend the language lab and those who 
do not. There is a close correlation between grade and 
number of visits to the lab. Discussion of language lab. 

Borglum, George: “A Research Experimental Language 
Laboratory,” FR, XXXI (Feb. 1958), 436-438. De- 
scription and explanation of the language lab at Wayne 
University with pertinent comments. 

Bottke, Karl C.: “French Conversation Laboratory,” FR, 
Oct. 1944, 54-56. Emphasis on phonograph records 
and conversation manuals, in addition to regular class 
work. Partial list of recordings. 

Brenes, Edin, and Smith, George E.: ‘Tape Recording 
Techniques for Language Laboratories,” Hispania, 
XXXVII (Sept. 1955), 303-305. Brief analysis of 
length of tape (20 minutes), timing or space allotted to 
repeat, voice repetition and variety in the repetition in 
the preparation of tapes. 

Brinckman, William W.: “Instruction in Foreign Lan- 
guages,” School and Society, Vol. 71 (Jan. 28, 1950) 
53-60. Review of various methods used in teaching 
foreign languages, and practical use of mechanical 
equipment to facilitate language learning. 

Brushwood, John S. and Polmantier, Paul C.: “The Effec- 
tiveness of the Audio-Laboratory in Elementary Mod- 
ern Language Courses,” The University of Missouri 
Bulletin, Vol. 54 (May 22, 1953), 14 pages. Studies such 
problems as physical equipment, preparation of labo- 
ratory materials, recording, teaching process, testing 
problem, and gives tables to indicate achievement in 
several languages. 

Carrino, Frank G. and Skidmore, Willard E.: “Every 
Foreign Language Classroom Should Be a Laboratory, 
Casdaids, Vol. V, Winter 1953-54, pp. 24-28. Nu- 
merous suggestions to convert a regular classroom into 
a language laboratory and advantages of the latter. 


1 Survey of Foreign Language Laboratories in Secondary 
Schools and Institutions of Higher Learning: 1957. U. S. 
Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare. Washington, 
1958. Circular No. 524. 
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Clark, E. J.: “The Laboratory Practice Approach to Citi- 
zenship Education,”’ Indiana Teachers’ College Journal, 
XXIII (Oct. 1951), 8 et seq. Discusses the laboratory 
applied to attain better international understanding. 

Coleman, C. W.: “The French Laboratory at the University 
of Nebraska,” FR, XXIV (Feb. 1951), 336-40. De- 
scription of 3 rooms properly equipped to be used as 
language laboratory for the three major foreign lan- 
guages. 

Delattre, Pierre C.: “Travaux d’Etudiants au Laboratoire 
de Phonétique Experimentale de l’Ecole Frangaise de 
Middlebury,” FR, May 1943, 504-510. Summary of 
certain problems worked out in the experimental 
phonetics laboratory at Middlebury. 

Dostert, Leon E.: Applied Linguistics in Language Teach- 
ing. Washington, D. C., Georgetown University Mono- 
graph Series, No. 6, 1954. Unable to consult. 

Dostert, Leon E.: “Certain Pedagogical Concepts for the 
Use of Audio Aids in Language Teaching,” FR, XXVII 
(May 1954), 423-427. One of four papers on the gen- 
eral problem of “Teaching Aids: Problems and Possi- 
bilities,” presented at the MLA meeting in 1953. 
Deals primarily with the use and results of tape in- 
struments as used in the language laboratory at 
Georgetown University. 

Dostert, Leon E.: “The Georgetown Institute Language 
Program,” PMLA, Vol. 68 (April 1953), 2-13. A re- 
view of the language program started in 1949, with 
description of its language lab. 

Dostert, Leon E.: Report of the Second Annual Round Table 
on Linguistics and Languages. Institute of Languages 
and Linguistics, Georgetown University, Washington, 
D. C. 1951. Not consulted. 

Doyle, H. G. et al: Handbook on the Teaching of Spanish 
and Portuguese. New York-Boston, D. C. Heath, 1945, 
pp. 290-295. A useful source of information on re- 
sources, sources, opportunities, methods, preparation 
of teachers, vocational opportunities, etc., in the mod- 
ern languages. 

Dunkel, Harold B.: “If You’re Buying a Recording Ma- 
chine,” MLJ, XXXI (May 1947), 253-260. A very 
good analysis of different types of recorders acceptable 
for language laboratories. Slightly out of date at pres- 
ent, however. 

Easling, Kathleen A.: A Study of Foreign Language Pro- 
grams in Campus Laboratory Schools. Ph. D. disserta- 
tion, Ohio State University, 1957. Available on micro- 
film only, from University microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Ebelke, John F.: “An Experiment with Recording and 
Playback Machines in Academic Foreign Language 
Teaching,” M LJ, XXXII (Dec. 1948), 589-595. Partial 
application of the army method, with emphasis on 
recordings and the use of informants. 

Eddy, Frederick D.: “The Language Studio,” MLJ, 
XXVIII (April 1944), 338-341. An actual laboratory 
although here called “Studio.”” Explains procedure, 
equipment and cost. 

Eddy, Frederick D.: The Secondary School Language Lab- 

oratory: Some Observations in Present Practices and 

Long Range Possibilities. See Secondary School... . 
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“Eichholz, Erich: “Function and Equipment of a Language 


Laboratory,” MLJ, XXXVII (April 1953), 181-184. 
The language lab is a permanent fixture in our new 
system of language teaching; it does not displace the 
classroom teacher but supplements. Suggests hints for 
new language lab. 

Ferrel, James O.: “An Experiment in the Use of Drill In- 
structors in Language Laboratories,” Language Learn- 
ing, VII, Nos. 3 & 4, pp. 59-63. A description and dis- 
cussion of the language lab at the University of Mich- 
igan which is implemented somewhat differently from 
the conventional one. Employs drill instructors, super- 
vised pattern practice, and group repetition as well as 
the more customary adjunct of a tape recorder. 

Fortune: “Science Comes to Languages.” Vol. XXX 
(August 1944), 133-135; 236-240. Explanation of the 
army method in speeding the teaching of foreign 
languages aided by phonograph records. Also use of 
drill masters and natives. 

Fotos, John T.: “The Purdue Laboratory Method in 
Teaching Beginning French Courses,” MLJ, XX XIX 
(March 1955), 141-143. Brief history of the lab, set-up, 
equipment procedure, use of national cooperative 
tests at Purdue and effective results of same. 

Frey, J. William: “You Too Can Have a Language Lab- 
oratory,” Camden, N. J., Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, 1958. 15 pp. Deals with primary function of a lab, 
how to start one with small investment, and prepara- 
tion of tapes. 

Fried], Berthold C.: “Improved Teaching Techniques in 
Russia,” MLJ, XX XVIII, Oct. 1954, 290-294. Among , 
other matters the author takes up the “Russian Lan- 
guage Laboratory”’ of the University of Miami, which 
is used as an integral part of the teaching of Russian. 
Explanation of procedure. 

Funke, Erich: “Rebuilding a Practical Phonetics Labora- 
tory,”’ German Quarterly, XXI (1949), No. 2, 120-125. 
Description of a new language lab set-up at Iowa 
State University; gives and explains equipment and 
price of each item; also addresses. 

Gaarder, A. Bruce: “Foreign Language Laboratory Tech- 
niques,” News Letter, Louisiana Foreign Language 
Teachers Association, Baton Rouge, La., 1956. 21 pp. 
Analysis of materials to be presented, ways to use, and 
different types of tapes designed for teaching. To 
facilitate retention, to test aural comprehension, and 
for higher levels of instruction. 

Gaudin, Lois S.: “Teaching the Teacher With Teaching 
Aids,” FR, XXXI (Oct. 1957), 47-51. Useful sugges- 
tions for teachers to use the language laboratory to 
improve teaching by self-appraisal and self-improve- 
ment. 

Gaudin, Lois S.: “The Language Laboratory,” FR, XXV 
(Feb. 1952), 284-291. A plea for greater use of the 
language lab, which may be a small one to produce 
good results. 

Georgetown University: “The Language Laboratory,” 
Monograph Series. Language and Linguistics. Sept. 
1952. Pp. 31-58. Considerations of research aspects 
carried out with new equipment. 

Georgetown University: “The Language Laboratory,” 
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Monograph Series, Language and Linguistics. Sept. 
1951. Pp. 52-74. Valuable and comprehensive ideas for 
those who desire to establish a lab. 

Gibson, Romain: “Can Tapes Teach?” Educational Screen, 
April 1958, pp. 180-181. Teaching of a class in Spanish 
following lab methods employed at Westside High 
School of Omaha, Nebraska. Experiment conducted 
under the auspices of the Commission on the Experi- 
mental Study of Staff Utilization of the Association of 
Secondary-School Principals of the NEA. 

Gordon, Bruce R.: “Integration of Laboratory and Class- 
room,” MLJ, XX XVII (Feb. 1953), 72-75. Discussion 
of frequency and length of laboratory periods; com- 
pulsion or free attendance, trained personnel, selection 
and preparation of material, cooperation of all stait 
members, coordination of classwork with that of the 
lab; proper equipment, and other minor factors. The 
lab proper must be well integrated with classroom to 
be successful. 

Hanson, Blair: ““A Mobile Laboratory,” MZJ, XLII (Jan. 
1958), 18-19. Despite lack of funds language labs can 
be established by ingenuity, such as this one at Alle- 
gheny College. 

Harris, C. Cleland: ‘“The Use of Mechanical Aids in the 
Language Program of L.S.U.,” Hispania, XXXII 
(Feb. 1949), 20-26. Description of the language lab of 
L.S.U. Materials, equipment and procedure employed. 


—Hartsook, John H.: The Function and Techniques of the 


Foreign Language Laboratory. Camden, N. J., Radio 
Corporation of America, 1958. 19 pp. A pamphlet with 
pertinent information of a lab in general; definition, 
brief history of language lab and its outstanding fea- 
tures. Contrast of old and new objectives in language 
teaching. Accomplishments of the modern, well- 
equipped lab. 

Harvey, Howard G.: “From Language Laboratory to Tele- 
vision Studio,” MLJ, XXXVIII (Oct. 1954), 282- 
290. Description of transfer of experience gained in a 
language lab to a television program. Basic materials 
were travel dialogues. Were learned and rehearsed in 
the lab. 

Harvey, Howard G.: A French Language Laboratory in 
Four Levels,” FR, XXIX (Dec. 1955), 140-149. The 
French language laboratory at the University of 
Rochester. It emphasizes oral practice led by native 
French assistants. Each of the four levels of instruc- 
tion is designed with different method in mind and 
carefully planned. The aural-oral training is continu- 
ous and cumulative. 

Harvigurst, Robert J.: “Aids to Language Study,’ School 
and Society, LXIX (1949), 444. Language labora- 
tory at Yale and Cornell universities. Description and 
favorable results of same. 

Heath, Douglas L.: A Language Laboratory Handbook: 
How to Plan, Build and Operate a Modern Language 
Laboratory. Boyds, Maryland, The Language Center, 
1954. 52 pp. Outline on how to plan, build and use an 
inexpensive lab. 

Hocking, Elton: “The Power of Babel,” MLJ, XXXVI 
(May 1952), 239-241. Brief description of the Purdue 
language lab; its requirement to attend drill classes in 
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the lab. Explains various approaches employed; de- 
velopment of coordination and habits. 

Hoge, Henry W.: “Shop-Talk: The Language Laboratory: 
Methods and Materials.”” Hispania, XX XVII (March 
1955), 70-72. A brief but excellent presentation of the 
new language lab at Indiana University, which provides 
three large language labs, 30 students each, and two 
smaller laboratories, capacity 15 students each, as 
well as separate recording rooms for the preparation 
of lab materials. 


Hughes, John P.: Language Laboratory, Camden, N. J., 


Radio Corporation Corp. of America. 1958. Definition 
of a language lab, size, techniques, exercises, new 
linguistic methods, traditional language methods, cost 
maintenance, recording of tapes and other details. 

“Johnston, Marjorie, and Seerley, Catherine C.: Survey of 
Foreign Language Laboratories in Secondary Schools 
and Institutions of Higher Education: 1957. U.S. Dept. 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Circular No. 524. 
April 1958. A very thorough survey covering location, 
growth, definition, use, equipment, costs, list of labs, 
and a questionnaire. 

Johnson, Robert B.: “A Workable French Laboratory 
Program at Low Cost,” FR, XXV (Jan. 1952), 199- 
206. A low-cost lab, its adoption in secondary schools 
and equipment needed. 

«Joliat, Eugene: “The Use of Machines in the Teaching of 
French,” Canadian Modern Language Review, VIII 
(Spring 1952), 5-6. Description of a language lab. 
Concentration on oral work has improved pronuncia- 
tion. 

Kay, J. A., and King, Paul E.: Language Laboratory Plan- 
ning. What Kind? How Much? New York, Magnetic 
Recording Industries, 1958. 12 pp. Discusses, from a 
commercial point of view, the size of a language lab 
needed in a school, integration of the lab with regular 
curriculum and the aims of a lab. 


Keller, Jean Paul: “The Language Laboratory. Tool or 


Toy,” Hispania, XXXV (May 1952), 189-194. Con- 
tends that the language lab must be used in elemen- 
tary and high schools. Description of a seventh-grade 
class in Seattle using the lab method. Valuable sug- 
gestions to follow when conducting a language lab. 

King, Paul E.: The Continuing Study on Language Labora- 
tories. New York, Magnetic Recording Industries, 
1958. A general appraisal of the value of the modern, 
well-equipped language lab. 

King, Paul E.: Language Teaching Comes of Age. New York, 
Magnetic Recording Industries, 1958. Brief outline of 
mechanical devices used in teaching foreign languages; 
recent shift to electronic gadgets for more effective 
results. 

King, Paul E.: The High School Language Laboratory. 
Specific Considerations. New York, 1958. 8 pp. Various 
factors to keep in mind when planning a lab, such as 
space, motivation, simplicity, student’s time and the 
role of the teacher in the lab. 


~Koekkoek, Byron J.: “The Advent of the Language Lab- 


oratory,” MLJ, XLIII (Jan. 1959), 4-5. Brief notes 
on the development of the language lab, starting with 
old-fashioned records and passing through phonetics 
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laboratory, and discussion of the meaning of the term 
in each stage. 

“Language Laboratory at Pomona,” Higher Education, 
Feb. 1955, p. 86. Pomona College has established a 
language lab to help students learn to speak and to 
understand foreign languages. 

Lind, Melva: “On Language Laboratories,’ FR, XXI, 
(Feb. 1948), 320-323. A sampling of student opinion 
concerning the use and usefulness of the French lab at 
Mount Holyoke. 

Locke, Wm. N.; “Advice For the Lab-Lorn,” Bay State 
FL Bulletin, University of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
Mass., Oct. 1958. (Reprint). Guidance as to what to 
look for and ask about with brief consideration of 
ways in which labs are used and equipment involved. 

Malecot, André: “Types of Audio Equipment for the Lan- 
guage Laboratory,” Modern Language Forum, XLII 
(June 1957), 60-65. Recommends mass dissemination 
of recorded lessons played from a central source, in- 
dividual manipulation of teaching material, simul- 
taneous side-by-side comparison of student and model, 
and delayed side-by-side comparison of student and 
model. Also recommends the use of phonograph and 
dual-channel tape recorders. 

Malecot, André: ‘“Techniques and Equipment for the Lan- 
guage Laboratory at the University of California at 
Riverside,” Modern Language Forum, XL (Dec. 1955), 
113-122. Description in detail of the technical and 
procedural aspects of this lab. 


McDougal, R.: “The Development of a Language Labora- 
tory for More Effective Second Language Teaching,” 
Teachers College Journal, XXVIII (May 1957), 98- 
101. Explanation of use of the language lab at Indiana 
State Teachers College, outgrowth of gradual two- 
year development. 

McGrew, M. B.: The Human Factor in the Language Lab- 
oratory, New York, Magnetic Recording Industries, 
1958. Not consulted. 

McVickers, Cecil Don: “Language Laboratory at Cottey,” 
MLJ, XXXIX (Feb. 1955), 82-84. The language lab 
offers ora] and aural practice which otherwise is diffi- 
cult to acquire. Description of the lab at Cottey. 

Menze, Edwain F.: “The Magnetic Tape in the Elemen- 

« tary German Listening Program,’’ German Quarterly, 
XXVII (Nov. 1955), 270-274. Discusses the place of 
this device within the language lab. Details how to 
make progress. 

Merrill, Richard D.: “The Foreign Language Laboratory. 
Some Observations,” Hispania, XLI (March 1958), 
135-138. Account of the very active language lab at 
Bradford Junior College. 

Miller, Minnie Mae: “Spanish in the Laboratory School,” 
Hispania, XXXIV (Feb. 1951), 95-96. Explanation of 
an elementary Spanish course offered in a school in 
Kansas, describing materials used and procedure fol- 
lowed. The native teachers are from Latin America. 
More than a lab school, it actually is a regular Spanish 
class. 


Mallina, R. F.: Efficiency and Costs of Educational Elec- MLA: The Language Laboratory. FL Bulletin, No. 39, Oct. 


tronics. New York, Magnetic Recording Industries, 
1958. Not available for consultation. 

Mandach, André B. and Bates, Jefferson D.: Setting up 
Your Own Little Language Lab. A Low-Cost Recipe. 


1956, 20 pp. A very thorough presentation of the func- 
tions of a language lab, with recommendations for an 
effective program based on results of a conference of 
20 experts in the field. 


Washington, D. C. 1954. 30 pp. Discusses the basic “Newmark, Maxim: “Teaching Materials: Textbooks, 


equipment; listening and recording equipment; set-up 
for repeating and recording. 

Marshall, Robert: Your Tape Recorder. New York, Green- 
berg, 1955. Explains the uses and intricacies of a rela- 
tively new device, the magnetic recorder. Book based 
on numerous experiments, including mobile recording. 

Marty, Fernand: Methods and Equipment forthe Language 
Laboratory. Middlebury, 2nd ed. 1956. 84 pp. 
Thorough discussion of a language lab, equipment, 
techniques, methods, etc. 

Marty, Fernand: “Language Laboratory Techniques,” 
Educational Screen, Feb. 1956, pp. 52-53. Description 
of the language lab at Middlebury, how it functions 
and equipment used. 

Marty, Fernand: Spoken and Written French for the Lan- 
guage Lab. Middlebury, Vt., 1957. This book is di- 
vided into two parts: audio section, dealing with the 
basic structure, forms and vocabulary of conversa- 
tional French, numerous audio drills; spelling section. 
Tape recordings accompany text. 

Mazzara, Richard A.: “Some Aural-Oral Devices in Mod- 
dern Language Teaching,” MLJ, XXXVIII (Nov. 
1954), 358-361. Description of sound room, serving 
as a language lab, used at the University of Kansas. 


Audio-Visual Aids, The Language Laboratory,” in 
Twentieth Century Modern Language Teaching, New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1947. Discusses record- 
ings and the language laboratory, endorsing both 
enthusiastically. 

Nolfi, Anna I.: A Blueprint for Language Laboratories. 30 
S. Goodman St., Apt. 4-A, Rochester 7, New York. 
Not consulted. 

Obrecht, Dean H.: “Plain Talk on the Tape Recorder,” 
MLJ, XXXIX (Dec. 1955), 414-417. Cites advan- 
tages and disadvantages of this machine; author is an 
avid fan of the device. States aim of course must be 
changed to conversation; more time should be alloted, 
and teachers must become interested. 

Outline of Services and Guide to Language Laboratory Plan- 
ning. Washington, Electronic Teaching Laboratories, 
1958. A brief handbook with diagrams and pictures, 
outlining plans, operation, and recommending equip- 
ment for average lab. 

Peebles, Sally: The Phonetics Laboratory and its Usefulness. 
Unpublished MA Thesis, University of Colorado, 
1938. 53 pp. Study of activities of lab at the University 
of Colorado. Not related to the modern language lab, 
as such. 


Usefulness of such a set-up and enthusiasm of the =Pimsleur, Paul: “The Functions of the Language Labora- 


users. 


tory,” MLJ, XLIII (Jan. 1959), 11-15. Value of sev- 





eral objectives of the language lab are discussed: the 
aural-oral objective, the grammar objective, and the 
remedial function of the lab. No conclusive experi- 
ment to prove worth of investment in a lab. Lab sup- 
plements the teaching and renders the teachers’ ef- 
forts more fruitful. 

Pleasants, Jeanne Varney, et al: “Report of the Committee 
on Teaching Aids and Techniques,” 1955 Northeast 
Conference on the Teaching of Foreign Languages. 
Editor, Germaine Brée, New York University, 1955, 
pp. 77-93. A list of 13 basic principles as applied to 
the aid and supplement classroom teaching in a lan- 
guage lab. 


— Pleasants, Jeanne Varney: “Language Laboratory Tech- 


niques,’’ Committee on Teaching Aids and Techniques. 
1957 Northeast Conference on the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages. Cambridge, Mass. (M.I.T.), 1957. Pp. 
60-64. A reaffirmation of general principles previously 
accepted, that machines can never replace the teacher, 
work must be well graded and organized, lab is a 
valuable adjunct to the classroom; it can achieve more 
rapid aural-oral mastery of the language. 

Reed, Janet S.: “Students Speak about Audio Learning,” 
Educational Screen, April 1958, p. 178. Description of 
the set-up at Middlebury based on interviews student 
Janet Reed had with other students who took French 
following the lab method; contrasts with the non-lab 
technique. 

Report on the Second Annual Round Table Meeting on 
Linguistics and Language Teaching. See Bégué, and 
Dostert. 

Roberts, Graves B.: “An Introductory Course in Spanish 
Pronunciation for Undergraduates,” MLJ, XXXV, 
(April 1951), 297-302. The use of records and wire 
recorders is the most important use of the language 
lab; details pertaining to their use. 

Roberts, John D.: “Starting a Small Language Labora- 
tory,” Hispania, XXXIX (Dec. 1956), 503-504. A 
language lab can be started with a small budget; 
author started one with $340. 

Roertgen, William F.: “The Functional Language Labora- 
tory,” MLJ, XLIII (Jan. 1959), 6-10. Description of 
essential parts and functions of a language lab, with 
special reference to that of UCLA. Slides and films 
have not been used much as yet. 

Roertgen, William F.: “Planning for the Germanic Lan- 
guages Laboratory at UCLA,” Modern Language 
Forum, June 1957, 25-37. A detailed explanation 
of the set-up, equipment and procedure of a new lab 
fer the German Dept. at UCLA. Lab is geared to the 
reading aim. 

Rosselot, La Velle: “Audio-Visual Techniques in Foreign 
Language Teaching,” MLJ, XXXIII (Nov. 1949), 
544-550. Discussion of the language lab at Otterbein 
College, where records and wire recordings are widely 
used. 

Rust, Zell O.: “The Language Laboratory in Southern 
California,” Modern Language Forum, XXXIX (June 
1954), 25-39. Thorough and detailed description of a 
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new lab where three types of installations are dis- 
cussed. Methods of preparing records, techniques for 
using recorded materials and evaluation of the instal- 
lation. 

Secondary School Laboratory. Some Observations on Present 
Practices and Long-Range Possibilities. Reports of the 
Working Committee (1956). Northeast Conference on 
Teaching of Foreign Languages. Report based on in- 
vestigation of six high school labs. 

Sister Jerome Keeler: “A Post-War Experiment in Teach- 
ing First Year French,” FR, XXI (Feb. 1948), 313- 
316. Experiment at Mount St. Scholastica College with 
a French class. To the regular 5 hour meetings, two 
lab periods are added, using French informants and 
adoption of the army method. Only the reading con- 
stituted the “‘lab”’ side of this experiment. 

Spanish Pronunciation, Language Laboratory Manual. Wil- 
mac Recorders, Pasadena, Cal. LP Record and Man- 
ual. Useful suggestions to acquire better pronunica- 
tion. This is not a treatise on the language lab, despite 
its title. Materials are designed to aid the student 
check his pronunciation and practice time. 

Stiefel, Walter E.: “Bricks Without Straw. The Language 
Laboratories,’ MLJ, XXXVI (Feb. 1952), 68-73. 
States the discouraging results of language students 
who are inadequately prepared with the methods used 
up to now. Describes the more encouraging outcome 
as result of language labs, especially the one used by 
the author at the University of Tennessee. 

Switzer, Rebecca: “A-V Aids in Teaching Modern Foreign 
Languages,” Hispania, XXXI, (Feb. 1948), 68-69. 
Plans and ideas to build a language lab at Texas State 
College for Women. 

Whitehouse, Robert S.: “The Work-Shop. A Language 
Laboratory,’ Hispania, XXVIII (1945), 88-90. De- 
scription of a simple language lab with a phono- 
graph and 3 sets of records. 

Whitehouse, Robert S.: “The Work-Shop Method in 
German,” MLJ, XXXIX (April 1955), 174-176. De- 
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scribes the installation of a small lab and the reward- q 


ing experiences by the staff at the University of 
Miami. Suggestions and concrete ways the work-shop 
method can aid the teaching of foreign languages. 


Wojnowski, Margaret V.: “‘Foreign Language Laboratories © 


in a High School,” MLJ, XLI (May 1957), 251-252. 
Discusses the improvement in teaching French, Ger- 


man and Spanish via audio-visual aids in a language | 


laboratory at Brighton HS, Rochester, New York. 

Wojnowski, Margaret V.: “A High School Lab Classroom,” 
Educational Screen, April 1958, p. 183. Description of 
a simple language lab at Brighton H.S. 
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Wood, Edna and Henwood, Virginia: “French in the 7 
Laboratory School of the University of Missouri,” | 


FR, XIV (Jan. 1941), 214-219. Refers to a course in 
elementary French; nothing to do with a language lab. 
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Soviet College Textbooks of English 


T IS not surprising that in recent years the 

Modern Language Journal has been devoting 
attention to foreign language instruction in the 
Soviet Union. The methods and textbooks used 
in the gigantic Soviet program are of obvious 
interest to foreign language teachers and lin- 
guists everywhere. Previous articles, however, 
have mentioned Soviet language textbooks only 
briefly.! The purpose of this study is to describe 
and evaluate Soviet college textbooks of Eng- 
lish. Textbooks of English were chosen since 
they alone are readily available in this country. 
Furthermore, they are essentially similar in all 
respects to those for German and French and, 
therefore, can serve as a general model of Soviet 
foreign language texts. 

Nearly all Soviet college textbooks of English 
are published in Moscow by the Foreign Lan- 
guages Publishing House. This Publishing 
House serves the U.S.S.R. Ministry of Educa- 
tion. Such centralization of publishing has pro- 
duced the following general characteristics of 
Soviet textbooks: 1. Material, arrangement, 
and methodology are essentially uniform in the 
various texts. 2. There is little or no competi- 
tion between texts. Normally, there is one book 
for a given need. 3. This lack of competition plus 
enormous foreign language enrollment? result in 
extremely large printings. For example, two 
texts listed below were printed in excess of 
100,000 copies. (Every Soviet book indicates the 
number of copies printed.) 

The Soviet textbooks listed below served as 
the main sources for this paper.* The list pro- 
vides a succinct survey of the various types of 
college English textbooks presently used in the 
Soviet Union. The following are grammars. The 
purpose of each is briefly indicated. 1. V. R. 
Gundrizer and A. S. Landa, English (Moscow, 
1958); a beginning course for students in tech- 
nical colleges. 2. M. S. Krasinskaja and I. A. 
Golovina, Uchebnik anglijskogo jazyka, “Text- 
book of English’ (Moscow, 1957); for students 
in technical colleges who have studied English 
in the secondary school. 3. S. P. Suvorov and 
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A. N. Shevaldyshev, English (Moscow, 1958); 
for students in nontechnical colleges who have 
studied English in the secondary school. 4. 
A. N. Shevaldyshev et al., Uchebnik anglijskogo 
jazyka (Moscow, 1957); a beginning course for 
students in military colleges. 5. A. V. Petrova 
and S. V. Pontovich, Uchebnik anglijskogo 
jazyka, 2 vols. (Moscow, 1958); a two year 
course for beginning correspondence school stu- 
dents. 6. V. D. Terpirgoreva et al., English for 
Mining Students (Moscow, 1957); a beginning 
course for students in colleges of mining. 7. 
I. R. Gal’perin et al., Uchebnik anglijskogo 
jazyka, 2 vols. (Moscow, 1958), vol. II; an in- 
termediate course for English majors. 8. 
M. Ganshina and N. Vasilevskaja, English 
Grammar (Moscow, 1953); an advanced refer- 
ence grammar, written entirely in English for 
English majors. The following textbooks have a 
specialized purpose other than grammar: 1. 
G. P. Torsuev, Obuchenie anglijskomu proizno- 
sheniju, ‘The Teaching of English Pronuncia- 


1 See, for example, Jacob Ornstein, “Foreign Language 
Training in the Soviet Union—A Qualitative View,” MLJ, 
XLII (December, 1958), 392. For comments on high-school 
texts see Morton Benson, “The New Soviet Foreign 
Language Program,’”’ MLJ, XL (April, 1956), 174 and Fan 
Parker, “The Teaching of English in a Soviet Middle 
School,” MLJ, XLI (May, 1957), 230-231. 

2 The New York Times of February 2, 1958, reports 
that around 10,000,000 Russians are now studying Eng- 
lish. This seems to be only a rough estimate. In a letter 
dated December 18, 1958, Mr. D. Vasil’ev, Director of the 
Methodological Section of the Soviet Ministry of Higher 
Education, informed this writer that in the U.S.S.R. exact 
statistics were not kept concerning FL enrollment. At any 
rate, Soviet FL enrollment is apparently the largest in the 
world. All pupils in the 10-year secondary schools and in 
college take a foreign language—mostly German, English, 
and French. Mr. Vasil’ev added that the approximate 
breakdown of total enrollment in these languages is Ger- 
man—45%, English—40%, and French—15%. 

* The eleven books listed were chosen as being repre- 
sentative. In all, over twenty-five texts were examined. 
Advanced reading for English majors is apparently pro- 
vided by Soviet editions of British and American literary 
works. See editorial in Inostrannye jasyki v shkole ‘Foreign 
Languages in School,’ 1956, no. 4, 9. 
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tion’ (Moscow, 1956); for advanced English 


majors. 2. M. A. Beljaeva et al., Sbornik 
lexnicheskix tekstov, ‘Selected Technical Read- 
ings’ (Moscow, 1956); for science majors with 
an advanced reading knowledge of English. 3. 
B. L. Cooper and B. G. Rubalsky, An Ad- 
vanced Course of Everyday English (Moscow, 
1957); for conversation practice by advanced 
English majors. 

We can now turn to the description of these 
textbooks.‘ The material in the grammars is 
divided into several sections, generally in the 
following order: phonetics, grammar lessons 
with exercises and readings, a concise reference 
grammar, vocabulary, and table of contents. 
This arrangement can, of course, vary. A sec- 
tion of supplementary readings is sometimes 
included. 

Both beginning and more advanced texts 
provide ample treatment of the English sound 
system. Russians are taught the standard pro- 
nunciation of Southern England, the so-called 
Received Pronunciation. The British phoneti- 
cian Daniel Jones is considered the authority on 
the phonetic structure of English. Students 
majoring in English do receive basic orientation 
in the peculiarities of American pronunciation. 
American dialects are divided into three main 
areas—Northern, Southern, and Western (Mid- 
land).® This division coincides with the classi- 
fication prevailing in current American descrip- 
tive linguistics.’ 

Soviet textbooks make extensive use of the 
International Phonetic Alphabet for transcrib- 
ing English. The transcription used is phonemic, 
i.e., it ignores non-distinctive features. The 
theory of the phoneme is explained in some de- 
tail to students specializing in English.* These 
students also receive a thorough explanation of 
the features of English intonation.® In the 
Soviet system of notation, a dash is used to 
mark each stressed syllable. The dash rises or 
falls to denote change in pitch. Unstressed 
syllables are indicated by dots, each placed at a 
certain height to indicate pitch. 

The use of a language laboratory with disks 
and tapes is urged for pronunciation drill.!° It is 
recommended that a set of records be prepared 
to accompany every textbook. Advanced stu- 
dents are expected not only to take dictation in 
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phonetic script (I.P.A.), but also to mark into- 
nation. 

Soviet textbooks are thorough in their pres- 
entation of grammar. The actual grammar 
course is generally divided into 20-30 lessons. 
Each lesson usually consists of a reading selec- 
tion, notes on the reading, explanation of new 
grammatical material, a list of new words and 
idioms, and exercises. The types of exercises 
vary. Most emphasis is placed, however, on 
translation, both from and into English. Other 
types of exercises are tense conversion, conver- 
sion of singular to plural, conversion of positive 
to negative, conversion of indicative to inter- 
rogative, question-answer, fill-in, etc. An ex- 
cerpt from a typical fill-in exercise follows. The 
student must place the proper preposition in 
each blank: ‘1. The company (of soldiers) 
started ...the railway station early in the 
morning and ... two hours it was .. . the sta- 
tion. 2. We saw many hills to the right ... the 
road. 3. We went... one of the hills to look 
... the country around us. 4. Are there any 
hills...the left bank ...this river? 5. We 
turned ... the left and soon came... the un- 
derground station.’”!! 

Soviet grammars stress word-formation far 
more than American FL grammars. Exercises 
on word-building are usually found in every les- 
son. In the following exercise of this type, the 
student must form nouns from the adjectives 
listed and indicate any shift in stress: rapid, 
final, formal, opportune, equal, vital, special, hu- 
man, moral, familiar, able, capable, probable, 
sensible, variable.'* Numerous exercises are pro- 
vided on English homonyms which appear as 
various parts-of-speech. In the following sen- 
tences the student translates into Russian and 


‘ Their external appearance is rather plain; of the texts 
listed, only Beljaeva’s contains illustrations. 

5See O. I. Dikushina, Fonetika anglijskogo jazyka 
‘English Phonetics’ (Moscow, 1952), p. 46. 

® Torsuev, op. cit., p. 33. 

7 See, for example, H. A. Gleason, An Introduction to 
Descriptive Linguistics (New York, 1955), 295-296. 

§ Dikushina, op. cit., pp. 11-21 and Torsuev, op. cit., 
pp. 8-17. 
* Ibid., pp. 126-164. 
10 Tbid., pp. 188-200. 
1 Shevaldyshev, op. cit., p. 145. 
12 Suvorov, op. cit., p. 64. 
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determines which part-of-speech right is: “1. We 
write with our right hand. 2. You are right 
when you say that the right to education must 
be enjoyed by all peoples in all countries. 
3. Comrad Smirnov’s place is to the right of 
me.”’!8 

After the grammar course, Soviet textbooks 
provide a concise descriptive grammar of Eng- 
lish. This systematic grammar outline is in- 
tended for reference and has no exercises. 

Soviet textbooks of English present abun- 
dant reading selections. The material is adapted 
to the needs of the students using a given text- 
book. Thus, in Shevaldyshev’s Uchebnik writ- 
ten for future officers in the Soviet Armed 
Forces, selections concerning the military pre- 
dominate. The following readings, for example, 
are devoted to World War II: Twenty-Eight 
Heroes, It Happened in Sevastopol, Heroes of the 
Black Sea Fleet, Sapper Vasily Derevyankin, 
General Dovator, etc. In Krasinskaja’s Uchebnik 
for science majors the following selections are 
typical: Railroad Engineering, Rocket Develop- 
ment, Electricity Today, X-Rays, Making Con- 
crete, Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration, Satel- 
lites Will Be Useful, The Internal Combustion 
Engine, etc. 

On the other hand, grammars do include ma- 
terial taken from British and American belles- 
lettres. Thus, Krasinskaja’s textbook contains 
excerpts from works of Jack London, Gals- 
worthy, Dickens, Mark Twain, etc. Suvorov’s 
English has O. Henry, Dreiser, A. Conan Doyle, 
Galsworthy, etc. 

The presence of political propaganda is a 
characteristic of Soviet textbooks. Some typical 
titles of propagandistic selections are: A Hero 
of Socialist Labor, Lenin, Marx and Science, 
What Made Mrs. Stowe Write “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” etc. Excerpts are encountered from the 
works of British and American political writers 
such as William Z. Foster, Harry Pollitt, Mike 
Quinn, etc. Even Beljaeva’s Reader, although 
devoted to strictly technical articles, does con- 
tain statements such as the following: ‘“‘Carry- 
ing out V. I. Lenin’s behests, the Party has pro- 
vided all conditions for the development of sci- 
entific and technical thought in our country”; 
“The Soviet people and their Government are 
in the forefront of this great and responsible 
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strugg'e for peace... ,’’ etc. In textbooks pub- 
lished before 1953, adulation of Stalin appeared 
frequently. The following statements are typ- 
ical: ‘The city triumphantly saluted the heroic 
troops of the Leningrad front, fighting under 
the leadership of the great Stalin.’* ‘The 
hearts of Soviet people and of working people 
throughout the world are filled with warm love 
for you, the Great Stalin.’ 

The foregoing has described the presentation 
of English phonetics, grammar, and reading 
material as found in Soviet college textbooks. 
We can now turn to a critical commentary on 
this presentation. Particular attention is de- 
voted to a comparison with American FL pub- 
lications. 

The description of the English phonetic sys- 
tem is detailed and competent. It compares fa- 
vorably with that given in American FL texts. 
The Soviet analysis of English intonation in ad- 
vanced texts is certainly as complete as that 
found in comparable American FL grammars. 
The presentation of the phoneme demon- 
strates that Soviet FL textbook writers are 
grounded in the concepts of modern structural 
linguistics. The consistent use of the I.P.A. al- 
phabet is to be commended highly. By con- 
trast, the phonetic transcriptions used in Amer- 
ican grammars of Russian vary widely. 

The presentation of grammar in Soviet text- 
books is accurate. As already indicated, it is 
rather comprehensive. Indeed, both Russian 
and Western observers have criticized Soviet 
language instruction for overloading students 
with grammar. The critics seem to agree that 
additional conversational practice is needed.!” 
Probably, this overemphasis on grammar is a 
defect of the total FL program rather than of 
the textbooks alone. The need for more conver- 
sation could be met as readily by changing the 
instructors’ classroom techniques as by revis- 
ing the textbooks. Although in need of improve- 
ment, the textbooks examined are generally as 

8 Krasinskaja, op. cit., p. 16. 

4 B. R. Gundrizer et al., English (Moscow, 1948), p. 99. 

6 Z, N. Tereshko, Uchebnik anglijskogo jazyka (Moscow, 
1951), p. 196. 

8 See, for example, Ornstein, op. cit., 384. 

17 See, for example, O. V. Suvaka, “O voprose ustnoj 


rechi v shkole,”’ ‘On the Question of Oral Work in School,’ 
Inostrannye jasyki v shkole, 1955, no. 1, 87-91. 
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well adaptable to oral work as many American 
textbooks. The success of conversational drill 
obviously is dependent on the instructor, no 
matter how suitable a book may be. 

One objection to the Soviet presentation of 
grammar is its excessive use of translation exer- 
cises. The abuse of the translation method is 
an old story and needs no further comment 
here. 

The choice of the reading material will also 
evoke criticism. The inclusion of clearly chau- 
vinistic selections is objectionable. No Ameri- 
can textbook of Russian, for example, contains 
such flagrantly tendentious material. The elim- 
ination of the Stalin cult is but one step on a 
long road. Another weakness of the reading ma- 
terial is its failure to provide sufficient cultural 
orientation concerning Anglo-Saxon society. An 
exception is Cooper and Rubalsky, An Ad- 
vanced Course of Everyday English, which is in- 
tended for English majors. In the other texts, 
there is scant information provided on British 
or American manners, dress, eating-habits, 
music, history, education, etc. Often Russian 
rather than Anglo-Saxon names are used— 
Olga, Ivan, Oleg, etc. Grammars of Russian 
published in the United States are superior in 


introducing Americans to Russian culture. To 
be sure, the belletristic excerpts given in Soviet 
texts do supply some cultural orientation, and 
their inclusion is most welcome. 

The English found in Soviet textbooks is 
generally good. Occasionally, awkward, stilted, 
or incorrect English is encountered. Examples: 
“Be ours a happy meeting!’’;!® “The coal from 
face was transported ...’’;!® “The canals... 
will irrigate a large territory of land.’’;?® “I 
know him to write technical articles.’’;#! “The 
burning Sevastopol was behind.’’;” etc. 

The overall conclusion of this study is that 
Soviet college textbooks of English are written 
in a competent manner, although they do con- 
tain shortcomings. Increased cultural contact 
between the U.S.S.R. and the West would have 
a salutary effect on future publications.* 

MorTON BENSON 

Ohio University 

18 Ganshina, op. cit., p. 174. 

9 Terpigoreva, op. cit., p. 298. 

20 Gundrizer and Landa, op. cit., p. 355. 

21 Krasinskaja, op. cit., p. 209. 

2 Shevaldyshev, op. cit., p. 148. 

*% 1 should like to express my gratitude to the Ohio 
University Research Committee, which granted financial 
support for this study. 


As a student of the history of modern language teaching I had been impressed from 
time to time to read that the famous archeologist, Heinrich Schliemann, learned foreign 
languages by memorizing the Bible in each of the foreign tongues. In the latest biogra- 
phy of this remarkable linguist entitled ‘“The Gold of Troy’”’ by Robert Payne (Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., 1959), I find no mention of this method of language learning. 

Rather, the author tells us that Schliemann spent six months in learning each of 13 
foreign languages. To accomplish this he maintained a ruthless schedule, learning long 
lists of words or memorizing whole passages. He pitched himself head foremost at the 
language, without troubling much about grammar. He would sometimes permit himself 
cursory examination of grammatical rules. The first time he read anything he simply 
looked up all the words in the dictionary, and by dint of hammering at the text in front 
of him succeeded in extracting some sense from it. He had a prodigious memory, and 
never needed to look up the same word twice. 
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T PRESENT, interest in the Russian lan- 
guage is great, both among the profes- 
sional educators and the general public. In its 
March 1958 publication of School Life, the U.S. 
Office of Education announced: 
“Sputnik has launched a world of inquiries about 
teaching the Russian language. The ‘beep-beep’ of the 
artificial satellite has sent teachers, school administrators, 
newspaper editorial and news writers, television and radio 
news commentators to query the Office of Education: 
‘Who is teaching Russian in the U.S.A.?’ 
‘How are they teaching it?’ 

And most often comes this question from editorial writers: 
‘Why aren’t they teaching Russian in our schools?’” 


During the past year the study of Russian in 
secondary schools was strongly urged by sev- 
eral foreign language teachers’ conferences. 
Also, resolutions stressing the urgent need of 
adding Russian to public school curricula were 
passed by several educational conferences. 

But perhaps even more indicative of the need 
for the study of Russian in secondary schools 
was the public’s reaction. In Schenectady, New 
York, where recently a course in scientific Rus- 
sian was initiated on television twice a week at 
6:30 in the morning, 4,000 people registered for 
the course; and a group of high school boys tak- 
ing the course proudly stated that “it is worth 
losing a little sleep for a course with some meat 
in it,” while their teacher thought that ‘only 
dynamite could get them up that early.” It is 
apparent that there is a widespread conviction 
that it is no longer realistic to limit the choice 
of modern languages in secondary schools to 
the traditional few, and a general public readi- 
ness to welcome programs in Russian in public 
schools. It would seem therefore that the inclu- 
sion of Russian in high school curricula comes 
at a most opportune time. 

The Committee for Promoting the Study of 
Russian in American High Schools,* organized 
in September, 1957, at the annual convention 
of the American Association of Teachers of 
Slavic and East Languages 


European 
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(AATSEEL) in Madison, Wisconsin, to investi- 
gate possibilities for encouraging the teaching 
of Russian in secondary schools and to develop 
pilot programs wherever feasible, was fully 
aware of the complexity of its task of initiating 
Russian courses in secondary schools. As 
originally planned, the development of Russian 
programs was to be guided not only by indi- 
vidual members of the Committee but also by 
the Slavic Departments of the local colleges and 
universities with which, in most cases, Com- 
mittee members were associated. Some of the 
members of the Committee found themselves a 
center of feverish activity—conducting surveys 
both on the national and regional scale, testify- 
ing before school boards, addressing PTA 
meetings, being interviewed by the local press 
and radio stations, interviewing prospective 
teachers of Russian, consulting with school 
administrators, and, in some cases, actually 
even supervising the setting up of courses in 
Russian in secondary schools. Slavic Depart- 
ments of several universities not connected with 
the AATSEEL’s Committee were also very ac- 
tive in promoting the study of Russian in 
secondary schools. Public secondary schools in 
the Philadelphia area are developing their Rus- 
sian programs in close cooperation with the 
Slavic Department of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. Alfred Senn (the Chairman of the 


-Department of Slavic and Baltic Studies of the 


University) states that he “has long recognized 
that the nation would be faced with the intro- 
duction of Russian in its secondary schools. The 


* West Coast: Prof. Oleg A. Maslenikov, Univ. of Calif., 
Berkeley; Midwestern States: Prof. Frances Sobotka, 
Univ. of Illinois; Prof. Justina D. Epp, Ohio State Univer- 
sity; Prof. Emma Birkmaier, Univ. of Minnesota; East 
Coast: Prof. Serge A. Zenkovsky, Harvard University; Mrs. 
Kyra T. Bostroem, Univ. of Connecticut, Waterbury; Prof. 
Claude P. Lemieux, U. S. Naval Academy; Prof. Catherine 
Wolkonsky, Vassar College; Prof. F. Holtzman, Brooklyn 
College; and Prof. Helen B. Yakobson, George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. 
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University runs a consultation center for pri- 
vate and public schools which are considering 
offering Russian courses. Dr. Anna Perscenok 
is in charge of this center and her job is to study 
the need for Russian instruction in the Phila- 
delphia area. The inquiries, however, come from 
all parts of the state and other states as well. 
Dr. Perscenok teaches the in-service Russian 
course for foreign language teachers (about 200 
expressed interest in taking it!). Dr. Perscenok 
is also preparing a textbook suitable for high 
school use. 

The University of Pennsylvania further co- 
operates with the local school Boards of Educa- 
tion by jointly sponsoring a Russian course on 
TV (WHYY-TV Wednesdays at 3 p.m.), and 
supervising the adult education course in Rus- 
sian (5 evening courses in Russian are being 
offered this year). 

A similar procedure is followed by Dr. 
Friedl, Chairman of the Slavic Department of 
the University of Miami. Last year Dr. Friedl 
arranged several meetings to which members 

,of the school board, school administrators, and 
interested members of the community were in- 
vited to discuss the need of initiating Russian 
courses in local secondary schools. Having as- 
certained the fact that there was sufficient 
interest and readiness to initiate such a pro- 
gram, Dr. Friedl started a teacher in-training 
Russian course for the area teachers. He and 
members of his department also advised on the 
selection of teaching material; and once the 
program gets under way, they will stand by 
with guidance and advice. Six schools in Dade 

County started teaching Russian this fall and 

one school in Broward County. 

The Slavic Department of the University of 
Washington, Seattle, was instrumental in set- 
ting up Russian programs in eleven high schools 
in the area. Dr. Gershevsky, in charge of the 
Russian language instruction at the University, 
advised the public school officials on teachers 
and teaching materials. He writes that in all 
instances there was great interest and enthusi- 
asm among parents, students, school admin- 
istrators, and teachers. 

The University of Indiana worked closely 
with the local school boards in the matter of 
introduction of Russian courses into the state’s 
high schools. Last summer the Institute for 
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Prospective Teachers of Russian in American 
High Schools was conducted at Indiana Uni- 
versity in connection with the Russian Work- 
shop and the regular summer session. Of the 63 
students who attended the Russian Workshop, 
an estimated two-thirds were interested in pro- 
fessional possibilities of eventually teaching 
Russian in high schools. 

Approximately twenty were high school 
teachers or students professionally qualified to 
teach in high school and wishing to introduce 
Russian on that level. Several of the teachers had 
already made concrete plans to introduce Rus- 
sian in their schools this fall. The prospective 
teachers of Russian—all from public schools— 
represented eleven states. 

Instruction was given on four different 
levels: beginning, intermediate, and two levels 
of advanced. At the end of the eight-week 
course students in each level of work had com- 
pleted one full year of instruction in the Russian 
language. 

An important aspect of the Institute Pro- 
gram was the variety of activities to help stu- 
dents learn Russian. With the program of Rus- 
sian-language instruction, the Institute held 
regular discussion meetings to exchange ideas 
on the problems and methods of teaching Rus- 
sian in the high school. Included were discus- 
sions on texts, approach, aims, the amount of 
material to be covered, and the difficulties of 
establishing Russian courses. 

Dr. Joseph T. Shaw, Associate Professor of 
Slavic Languages and Literatures, and Director 
of the Russian Workshop, Indiana University, 
plans to expand the Russian Institute as neces- 
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sary in order to take care of the problem of sum- 7 


mer instruction for preparing high school teach- : 


ers of Russian. 

The cooperation between the Russian or 
Slavic Departments of the local universities and 
colleges and the local secondary schools should 
be regarded as a most welcome development. 


Russian is still a relatively new field of study | 


in this country. Most foreign language special- 
ists in state departments of education, school 


administrators, and school board members do | 


welcome guidance and help from people work- 
ing in the Russian field. A Russian or Slavic 
Department of a local university should be the 


logical place to turn to for guidance. Perhaps 
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what is more important is that it assures the 
student a local continuity and a certain unity 
of approach in his language study, ideally to be 
desired when a transfer from high school to col- 
lege takes place. 

According to the Committee’s statistics, next 
year Russian programs will be started in over 
one hundred secondary schools all over the 
country. However, there is very little concrete 
information available regarding the background 
of these Russian programs, the methods used, 
and the types of teachers conducting these 
courses. I have written to several schools where 
Russian is being taught and have interviewed 
some of the teachers. The following is a sum- 
mary of replies received. 


Maine Township High School, Des Plaines, 
Illinois: 


Started teaching Russian about four years 
ago. The course of study is a two-year course 
and is open to four grades of students—from 
freshmen to seniors. As of February 1958, there 
were 17 students enrolled in Russian I. The 


- method of instruction follows a more traditional 


approach to the language study. The grammar 
text is M. Fayer’s Simplified Russian. Student 
interest is both considerable and steady. I have 


_ had the pleasure of having one of the graduates 
of the Maine Township High School in my 
_ second year Russian course at George Washing- 
_ ton University. I found the student quite ade- 
quately prepared; he had little difficulty in fol- 
_ lowing through with the Russian Intermediate 
Course. His motivation and interest continued 
to be high throughout the year. 


Portland, Oregon, High Schools: 


At present Washington and Franklin High 
Schools are each teaching one class of Russian, 
and Cleveland High School is teaching three 
classes. In these high schools Russian classes 
are offered to the four grades of students. As a 
tule, however, they are composed of sopho- 
mores and juniors, and occasionally of fresh- 
men. In the spring of 1958 there were 66 stu- 
dents enrolled in Russian; 48 in the first year 
and 18 in the second. However, the registration 
for the next year indicates that there will be at 
least 100 students in Russian. 

Mrs. Marjorie McDonald, who has been 
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teaching Russian at Washington High School 
since 1944, states that her Russian courses 
serve as an introduction to the Russian lan- 
guage. Twenty-five is the average number of 
students in the Russian classes. Books used 
were Essentials of Russian by von Gronicka 
and Bates-Yakobson, published by Prentice- 
Hall; Graded Russian Readers, edited by Otto F. 
Bond and George V. Bobrinkskoy; and Ele- 
mentary Russian Conversation by Charles E. 
Kany and Alexander Kaun, both published by 
D. C. Heath and Company. Next year Mrs. 
McDonald plans to use N. Potapova’s Russian 
Grammar (a Soviet publication). Besides Mrs. 
McDonald, there are two other teachers of Rus- 
sian; they all teach other subjects in addition to 
Russian. Mrs. McDonald has been transferred 
to Madison High School this fall; there she 
teaches two beginning classes in Russian. 


New York City High Schools: (Stuyvesant High 
School, Erasmus Hall High School, and the 
Bronx School of Science) 


At the present time Russian is offered to jun- 
iors and seniors who have had three years of an- 
other foreign language. The classes which last 
year started as clubs are now part of the regular 
school program. At Stuyvesant High 75 stu- 
dents participated last year; Erasmus Hall had 
five groups of 30 students each. They used 
mimeographed materials prepared by their in- 
structors and the Essentials of Russian and 
Simplified Russian Grammar texts. 


Stamford High School, Stamford, Connecticut: 


Stamford High School began the teaching of 
Russian this fall and plans to offer an ele- 
mentary, intermediate, and advanced course in 
the language. ‘‘The aim of the Russian language 
course in Stamford High School is to teach a 
selected group of students to converse in this 
language with reasonable proficiency and to 
study some of the literature which is part of the 
culture of Russia. The direct method is the sys- 
tem of instruction which will be employed. The 
teacher will carry on the major portion of each 
¢lass session in Russian. As a supplement, re- 
cordings will be used to accustom students to 
the voices of native speakers. Students will con- 
centrate on learning to hear and speak. Strong 
attention will be paid to developing a good ac- 
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cent.” Books listed for the elementary Russian 
are Beginning Russian by Cornyn, Yale Uni- 
versity Press; Spoken Russian for Students and 
Travelers by Kany, D. C. Heath and Company; 
Graded Russian Readers by Bond and Bobrins- 
koy (elementary), D. C. Heath and Company; 
Holt Spoken Language Course by Henry Holt 
and Company; and Picture Dictionary of the 
Russian Language. Newspapers, magazines, 
maps, and flash cards will also be used. 


New Jersey: 

Tenafly, Fair Lawn, and Pascack Valley in 
Bergen County, New Jersey, started teaching 
Russian this fall. In Tenafly, students in the 
ninth and tenth grades will be introduced to 
Russian as part of an expanded language pro- 
gram. By starting the language in the early 
grades, the youngsters may have an opportu- 
nity tostudy it for three or four years. There will 
be one class at the ninth and tenth grade levels, 
with about 15 students in each. 

At the Fair Lawn schools, ten students are 
learning Russian in the two Junior High 
Schools. At the Thomas Jefferson High School, 
60 students in three classes are taking Russian. 
At the Pascack Valley Regional High School 
there is an experimental class in Russian con- 
ducted for a group of 18 to 20 exceptional stu- 
dents. The direct method of instruction is being 
used, with the teacher preparing his own teach- 
ing material. The stress is on accuracy of pro- 
nunciation and conversational fluency. 

Hoboken High School, Hoboken, New Jer- 
sey, started a Russian course this fall. 


District of Columbia: 


This fall Russian was introduced at the 
Woodrow Wilson High School and Eastern 
High School. The course is offered to eleventh 
and twelfth grade students. Fifty-six students, 
selected on the basis of having successfully com- 
pleted a two-year course in another foreign lan- 
guage, are taking Russian. The method of in- 
struction puts the stress on the spoken word, 
but students are learning to read and write 
from the start. Mrs. Irene Rubin and Miss 
Jean Lofton are the teachers. Mrs. Rubin is a 
native of Russia and received her training at the 
University of Washington in Seattle. Miss 
Lofton completed a two-year course in Russian 
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at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin. Simplified Russian Grammar is the 
textbook used in classroom work. 


Special and Private Schools: 


Among the private and special schools some 
follow the traditional grammar-reading-con- 
versation approach (St. Albans School, Wash- 
ington, D.C.); others follow the so-called 
“direct method” of instruction, with emphasis 
on hearing and speaking the language (Choate 
School, Wallingford, Connecticut), (Horace 
Mann School, New York); and several employ 
an area approach in their language study (Uni- 
versity of Minnesota High School, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, and Chatham Hall, Vir- 
ginia). The following is a description of Russian 
programs given in some of these schools. 


Chatham Hall: 


In her article “Chatham Hall’s Russian 
Course,” printed in A Pedagogical Journal in 
Russian (1958), Marie Gagarine states: 


“.,..Chatham Hall is a college preparatory girls’ 
school. I have given here for the past 15 years a combined 
course on the elementary Russian language and on Russian 
Culture. I have organized this myself in an effort to sow the 
seed of interest in the subject, so that the sown grain would 
bring forth fruit in later years, beyond the walls of our 
school. 

“« |. . This combined course offers not only elementary 
study of the Russian language but a serious acquaintance 
with Russia’s history and literature up to the present time, 
and essential data on the geography of the USSR. A con- 
tinuation of elementary Russian comes in the second year, 
with a detailed study of Modern Russia, which includes 
Soviet literature, music, broadcasts, and drama, as well as 
a serious study of a detailed geography. We study Russia’s 
land structure, climate, vegetation, population, adminis- 
trative divisions, transportation, natural resources, in- 
dustry, etc. In a word, this ‘Modern Russia’ course repre: 
sents again a combination of material. 


“« _, . The course is open to members of the junior and ~ 


senior classes; it meets five times a week throughout the 
school year and calls for five hours of preparation each 
week. 


known Russian artists, to see outstanding Russian films, to 


“ .,. Chatham Hall has also had opportunities to hear 


listen to well-known lecturers, such as Vera Dean, whe © 


spoke to us on the USSR regime, Nila Magidoff, who gave j 


us her impression of the Nazis’ approach to Moscow durint 
the last World War, Alexandra Tolstoy, who talked abou! 
the ideas, work and life of her father, Mrs. Roosevelt, wh 





a ata 


spoke to us of the UNO and the DP camps. In othe 


words, all that can be done to arouse a pupil’s interest i” 


Russia is done!” 
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St. Albans: 


St. Albans offers three years of Russian. The 
Russian classes are composed of eight students 
or less and are conducted in seminar form with 
emphasis on both conversation and reading. 
Simplified Russian is the textbook used. 

An interesting curriculum note is the school’s 
Russo-Asiatic History course, taught by the 
head of the modern language department. 

This report from St. Albans School indicates 
the success of the Russian language program 
established there four years ago: “At the end of 
one year of Russian language our students, two 
years ago, were able to carry on a fluent con- 
versation with a group of Russian Orthodox 
priests who were visiting us at the time.” 

According to St. Albans’ Russian Master Mr. 
George Gabritchevski, “‘...I can state em- 
phatically that the boys in my Russian class 
have never shown signs of lagging behind the 
German and French classes which had started 
at the same time from the same point of de- 
parture.” 


University of Minnesota High School: 


The University of Minnesota High School 
with only 300 students (grades 7-12) has been 
offering a very interesting Russian course since 
1944, It is called the “Russian Language and 
Civilization Course” and is similar to the 
school’s German, French, and Spanish and 
Civilization courses. The University of Minne- 
sota High School prefers this approach to the 
language in the belief that “the content through 
which the language is to be learned is as im- 
portant as the actual learning of the language 
itself.” Thus, when the Russian program was 
initiated, it offered not only instruction in the 
Russian language but a series of lectures on 
Russian Literature were added to the English 
class on World Literature, Russian folk songs 
and Stravinsky’s and Prokofieff’s music to a 
class on music appreciation, and Russian folk 
dances and a class in Russian Ballet, taught by 
a Russian ballet master from a nearby town, 
became part of the Physical Education Class. 

Fifty-four students are enrolled at the pres- 
ent time. The instruction starts at the seventh 
grade level and is not given on a selective basis. 
(I.Q.’s range from 90 to 172.) The students can 
have four years of work in the language, and 
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according to Dr. Emma Birkmaier the program 
has good holding power. A starting class of 
twenty-five will end up with sixteen in the 
fourth year Russian. Although Russian. script 
and the printed alphabet are taught from the 
very first lessons, the approach is aural-oral. 
Any number of tapes and records are at the 
disposal of the students. After taking a lesson in 
class, the students work on the same lesson with 
tape and make their own recordings. The text- 
books used are Morris-Swadesh’s Talking Rus- 
sian Before You Know It, Corning’s Yale Man- 
ual, and Jacques’ Russian Primer. Holt’s 
Linguaphone Series and several Russian readers 
are listed as additional teaching material. 


St. John Baptist de Lasalle School, Chillum, 
Maryland: 


Last year several Catholic schools in the 
Washington, D.C., area announced their plans 
to add Russian to their elementary and sec- 
ondary school curriculum. A ten-week experi- 
mental course in Russian was initiated at the 
St. John Baptist de Lasalle School. It was of- 
fered to students in grades four to eight on a 
selective basis—the top one-third of the class. 
About 300 children were eligible for the course 
and 103 signed up. Classes met for one hour 
after school twice a week, but students were ex- 
pected to do seven hours’ homework each week. 
The courses were taught by four teachers from 
the Sanz School of Languages. Mr. Sanz’s 
course is designed to produce fluency in both 
speaking and reading a foreign language after 
four years. The method employed could be 
called the direct method; i.e., Russian is used al- 
most exclusively during the lesson. (All the 
teachers are native Russians.) 

This year in the District of Columbia area 
seven Catholic schools (grades four through 
eight in five schools and two Catholic High 
Schools) offer Russian as part of their regular 
school program to 400 students with good 
scholastic standing.* The same method of in- 
struction will be used as was used last year by 
the St. John Baptist de LaSalle School, and 


* Maryland: St. John Baptist de Lasalle, Chillum, 
Maryland; St. Catherine Laboure, Wheaton, Maryland; 
St. Michael’s, and Holy Redeemer, Maryland. District of 
Columbia: Sacred Heart, and the John Carroll and Regina 
High Schools. 
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teachers will be supplied by the Sanz School of 
Languages. 

Ascension Academy, Alexandria, Virginia, a 
preparatory school for Catholic boys, offers a 
four-year course in Russian. 

The Russian programs examined above show 
great variation in their approach to the lan- 
guage, and I am sure that the degree of their 
effectiveness must vary to some extent. Dr. 
Emma Birkmaier rightly sums up: 

“The high school Russian classes which seem to weather 
the storm best are those in which the class program orig- 
inates from the grass roots—where the students have an 
intimate part in the planning, where the teacher knows 
what they want... where the programs are backed by 
administration and community, and where the community 
becomes an interested part of the Russian program of the 
school, the venture succeeds.” 


It is interesting to note that at the MLA spon- 
sored Conference on the Teaching of Russian 
in American High Schools, May 24-25, 1958, 
the following resolution, which reflects precisely 
the same ideas, was adopted regarding the in- 
troduction of Russian into secondary schools: 


“Programs in Russian should be initiated in the schools 


HELEN B. YACOBSON 





only when (1) community support is assured for at least an 
experimental program and (2) local school boards and ad- 
ministrators are convinced that necessary preparations 
have been made. Necessary preparations include (a) re- 
cruitment of an adequate number of interested teachers 
who have both skill in guiding students and the necessary 
language qualifications, (b) availability of appropriate ma- 
terial and carefully planned syllabi, and (c) adequate pro- 
visions for appraisal.” 


The long neglected task of teaching Russian 
in America has placed us in a position of general 
unreadiness to meet quickly the present fast 
growing demand for starting Russian language 
courses. Therefore, the conference’s recom- 
mendation is particularly timely and will per- 
haps help to prevent the mushrooming of 
hastily conceived, makeshift Russian programs 
in secondary schools. 

Russian courses riding a popularity wave 
ever since the word ‘‘Sputnik”’ appeared in our 
vocabulary, should in time become an integral 
part of the American secondary school curricu- 
lum. 


HELEN B. YACOBSON 
George Washington University 


Teachers can do much to improve themselves through independent work at home. 
Language recordings can be used for continued training in listening to the language. 
Since the trends in language teaching are discussed in professional journals, no one 
need be ill-informed of them. However (since), only full-time teachers of foreign 
languages commonly belong to the professional associations which publish the Modern 
Language Journal, French Review, Hispania, German Quarterly, Italica, Classical Journal, 


or Classical Outlook, . . 


. copies of professional magazines should be supplied by Boards 


of Education through local (or school) libraries to teachers whose responsibilities in- 


clude instruction in more than one language. 


Teaching Foreign Languages in Illinois 
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O YOU teach the German particle! to be- 
ginning students? If so, how do you pre- 
sent it? And to what extent do you proceed in 
this particular field of linguistic expression? 
These questions occur to every instructor of 
German in both beginning and advanced 
classes. At a time when a conversational knowl- 
edge has become exceedingly important, we find 
ourselves somewhat perplexed as to the best 
methods of treating this small but mighty de- 
vice. 
One might call the particle an orphan. As an 


_ instrument depicting a wide scope of meaning 


as well as one of powerful force for the speaker 
this instrument of oral communication has 
seldom found adequate treatment in grammars 
dealing with the German language.? Texts 
simply fail to mention it. This is especially true 
of those written in English speaking countries 
for the beginning student.’ Let us restate this 
difficulty which faces the teacher: the average 
grammar simply offers little or no help nor 
guidance. Numerous introductory works fail 
to mention the significance of words like doch, 
noch, schon, ja in German conversation. 

As a result, the average instructor of German 
does one of two things in regard to the particle: 
he ignores the topic entirely or devotes to it 
only a few passing remarks. Consequently one 
of the most advantageous and matchless de- 
vices of oral communication found in the Ger- 
man language receives inadequate attention 
from the majority of the people who are be- 
ginning a study of this field of communication. 

Today a spoken knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages, as well as a constant need to ascertain 
the correct and precise meaning of all words, is 
growing in importance. Because of this, the ad- 
vancement and improvement of methods 
whereby the intrinsic beauty and full ampli- 
tude of meaning of the entire spoken vocabu- 
lary can be presented in an adequate manner to 
the American student ranks as an outstanding 
task before the instructors of elementary lan- 
guage at this time. Certainly the teacher of 
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German would be more inclined to explain the 
particle to the beginner if a systematic and pro- 
gressive scheme of action enabled him to pre- 
sent such a worthy project to his classes. It is, 
therefore, the purpose of the following study to 
suggest a plan that embraces the general areas 
of meaning covered by the sentence particle and 
yet one that takes into consideration the pres- 
sure of time and space in elementary stages of 
language learning. Let us therefore solve the 
problem by steps: 

1. Introduce the particle very gradually to 
one’s class. After the first few weeks of the 
beginning course have passed and the students 
have had some practice with conversational 
German, the instructor should find opportunity 
to introduce this linguistic device. Present just 
a few examples at first, then more in following 
sessions. One must emphasize the fact that the 
particle carries more significance in German 
conversation than the conjunctive adverb in 
English.‘ 


1 This part of speech carries various names in grammati- 
cal texts: “expletives” John Winkelman: “The Teaching of 
Expletives,” The German Quarterly, XXIII, May 1950; 
“flavoring particle’ Stanley L. Sharp and Friedrich W. 
Strothmann: German Reading Grammar, (New York, 1955) 
p. 27; “conjunctive adverb” Calvin Thomas: A Practical 
German Grammar, (New York, 1905) p. 343 ff; “modal or 
sentence adverbs’ George O. Curme: A Grammar of the 
German Language rev. ed. (New York, 1922) p. 350 ff.; 
“adverbs of condition” John Paul von Grueningen: A 
Graded Reference Grammar, (New York, 1938) p. 146. 
Authorities in Germany also fail to agree. Max Hermann 
Jellinek: Geschichte der neuhochdeutschen Grammatik von 
den Anfingen bis auf Adelung, (Heidelberg, 1913-1914) 
Band II, p. 366 ff., treats the particles under conjunctions. 
Otto Behagel: Deutsche Syntax, (Heidelberg, 1923) Band 
III, p. 388 does the same. Otto Basler: Der grosse Duden 
(Leipzig 1935) places them under “Umstandsworter.” 
Others in Germany and the U.S.A. fail to give them any 
name: “important little words’ Conrad P. Homberger and 
John F. Ebelke: Foundation Course in German (Boston 
1958) p. 86. 

* John Winkelman: “The Teaching of Expletives,” The 
German Quarterly, XXIII, May 1950, p. 161. 

* This is also true of many texts of the German Mittel- 
schule. 

4 Some adverbs at times perform both the function of an 
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2. One should tell the members of his class 
that the native German tries to say a thing with 
as many words as possible whereas the English- 
man or American with as few. This statement, 
although not precise and exact, prepares the 
student for what follows. Among various things 
it lays a foundation for his accepting the Ger- 
man custom of using the particle. To illustrate 
the practice of saying a thing with as many 
words in German and with only a few in Eng- 
lish one can give such a sentence as :‘‘Wir sind 
ja auch schon im Winter.” (We are already in 
winter) or “Was lesen Sie denn jetzt gerade?” 
(What are you reading now?) 

3. Now one must explain that the German 
speaker implies more meaning than that con- 
tained in the literal definition of the particle. 
For example, the literal meaning of the word 
nur is “only.” But by using it in giving direc- 
tions, for instance, one can put the listener at 
his ease. Thus ‘‘Gehen Sie nur in das Zimmer” 
suggests that the act can be performed with 
more ease than is to be expected. The use of 
the word “nur” here also implies that the 
speaker wants the listener to know that he is 
irying to help him. It also implies that the 
speaker is trying to be exceedingly polite. The 
English word ‘‘only,” though it translates nur, 
doesn’t carry all of the meaning implied in the 
German word. 

4. Inform the students that the particle con- 
tains “dynamite.”’ More than any other lin- 
guistic device these words disclose the polite- 
ness or, for that matter, the disputatiousness 
of the speaker. To serve as an effective means 
for driving home an idea, argument, or belief, 
the particle proves extremely useful and bene- 
ficial; it can arouse the listener to action, pro- 
voke an argument, manifest extreme polite- 
ness, assuage anger, and lessen fears. With a 
discernment of what is appropriate to say in 
dealing with others without giving offense in 
delicate situations the speaker is enabled to 
bestow proper expression on his feelings. One 
must emphasize over and over the concealed 
force of the particle. 

5. Compare the use of the particle in Eng- 
lish and German. The instructor should make 
clear that in English the speaker does one of 
two things in place of the particle: a) He often 
furnishes a substitute by modulating the pitch 
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of his voice. This change in speaking tone con- 
veys the idea or feeling. b) He uses independent 
phrases or even sentences to communicate the 
same nuance, idea or emotion contained in the 
German particle. For example, there exist in 
English conversation the expressions: ‘I sup- 
pose,”’ ‘‘as a matter of fact,” “I dare say,” ‘‘of 
course,” etc. 

6. Furnish the student with mimeographed 
pages of the more common particles organized 
under the feelings that they attempt to convey. 
In so doing one can limit these to the particles 
found in the 500 word frequency list: aber, 
auch, denn, doch, ja, noch, nun, nur, schon, wohl. 
Probably one could add ‘‘mal” but certainly 
not “‘gelt.”’ Let us observe a few examples: 


I. Politeness 

A. Showing deference 
“Treten Sie doch herein.”’ 

B. Denoting ease and reassurance 
“Es ist nur fiinf Minuten zu Fuss.” 

C. Lending a sense of probability to remarks though 
the speaker is fairly certain of his views (Wohl 
must be unemphasized) 

“Dies ist wohl Ihr Bruder?” 
“Siehst du wohl, dass ich recht hatte?” 

D. Lending a tone of reassurance to a statement. 
“Ich will es schon sagen, wenn Sie gehen sollen.” 

E. Affirming someone’s views 
(Wohl must be emphasized) 

“Das kann man wohl sagen.” 
“Jawohl!”’ 
II. Indicating doubt whether an action will be carried out 
and lending a concessive effect at the same time 
“Wirst du es auch tun?” 
Ill. Denoting astonishment 

“Nein aber!’’ 

“Aber wie siehst du denn aus.” 
IV. Emphasizing finality 

“Es ist ihnen denn gelungen.”’ 

V. Lending a strong additive force 
“Noch eins.” 

VI. Expressing a belief that a matter is settled 

“Er mag nun kommen oder nicht.” 

“Sei es mun, dass er hier oder dort ist.” 





adverb and that of a conjunction. The most common of 
these conjunctive adverbs are: moreover, however, then, 
therefore, still, yet. See Richard E. Chandler and Alden R. 
Hefler: A Handbook of Comparative Grammar for Students of 
Foreign Languages, New York, 1949, p. 104. Some author- 
ities use the term “function word” as in Charles C. Fries: 
American English Grammar, New York and London, 1940, 
p. 212. Curme calls them “Illiative conjunctive adverbs” 
George O. Curme: Parts of Speech and Accidence, New 
York, 1935, p. 96. 

§ Walter Wadepuhl and Bayard Quincey Morgan: Mini- 
mum Standard German Vocabulary, New York, 1934. 
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PRESENTING THE PARTICLE 


Showing zest or impatience to know something 

“Was ist er denn?” 

“Wieso denn?” 

Expressing an assumplion that the listener is already 
in possession of some knowledge of the topic and that 
both speaker and listener have something in common 
“Es schneit ja.” 

“Sie wissen ja.” 


. Admitling a reluctant assent 


“Nun, ja.” 


. Implying a state of extreme annoyance 


“Er kommt noch.” 


. Indicating offense at some action of the listener 


“Aber das habe ich nicht gesehen.” 

Contradicting the speaker 

“Zahlen Sie bitte.’ “Doch.” 

Implying an expected disagreement with the speaker 
who should know the truth without being told 

“Das ist doch Unsinn.” 

“Er hat es doch selbst gesagt.” 

Urging one to do something 

“Nur weiter, nur zu.” 

“Geh nur.” 


And now for printed German or book Ger- 
. As a final step mimeographed copies of 
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passages or quotations selected from literary 
texts will serve to illustrate further the range 
and scope of the particle. Textual passages 
enable one especially to drive home the fact 
that, more than anything else, these words 
properly placed in one’s conversation enable 
the speaker to employ a discrimination in sens- 
ing refinements and subtle values. Lessing’s 
Minna von Barnhelm, for one, offers countless 
examples of the particle. How certain charac- 
ters in this work extricate themselves from em- 
barrassing positions by means of tactful lan- 
guage should “‘sell”’ the particle to the average 
student. As soon as a young man or woman 
perceives that he has before himself a new in- 
strument of expression, one that is used not 
only in the spoken language but also in the 
literary as well, the main goal of particle in- 
struction for the elementary classes has been 
achieved. 

CHARLES E. PAuck 

Berea College 


Acting Director 


With the departure of Ken Mildenberger on leave of absence to the U. S. Office of 
Education, Professor Archibald T. MacAllister has been appointed as Acting Director 
of FLES. Mac is Professor of Italian at Princeton, a past president of the AATI, and 
long an active worker in various aspects of the FL Program. He needs no introduction 
to the FL teaching profession. He will ride herd on some 16 important projects already 
in motion in the FL Program, as well as care for the daily routines of correspondence 


and planning. 


Purdue Modern Languages on Radio and TV 


Station Hour 

WBAA 9:15 A.M. 

WBAA 9:35 A.M. 

WBAA 11:00 a.m. 

WBAA 3:00 P.M. 

WBAA 7:00 P.M. 

WBAA 7:00 P.M. 

WBAA 8:30 p.m. 

CCTV 8:00 A.M. Mon. & Wed. 
3:00 p.m. Mon. & Wed. 

* 


Schedule 
Daily, Mon.-Fri. (15 minutes) 
Daily, Mon.-Fri. (5 minutes) 
Daily, Mon.-Fri. (15 minutes) 
Tuesdays (30 minutes) 
Mondays (30 minutes) 
Thursdays (30 minutes) 
Thursdays (30 minutes) 


Program 
REPORT FROM ABROAD 
NEWS FROM EUROPE 
CONVERSATIONAL RUSSIAN 
GUITARS AND CASTANETS 
PARIS RENDEZVOUS 
CONTINENTAL COMMENT 
CAFE WUNDERBAR 
GERMAN 102 
GERMAN 102 











ITH interest in the Dutch language and 

its literature becoming more and more 
evident as time goes on, it occurred to me that 
this fairly early era in Dutch studies in America 
would be a very opportune time for laying a 
foundation for sound study and teaching of the 
language. If action is started now in the direc- 
tion of pertinent statements about syntax, for 
example, we shall not later find ourselves and 
our students burdened with a congeries of 
conflicting and indeed erroneous “‘rules.’”’ This 
article therefore sets forth some objections to 
an apparently common approach to the syntax 
of dependent clauses in Dutch, together with 
grounds for these objections and some at least 
preliminary proposals which seem more perti- 
nent or, if you like, “scientific.’”” As will be 
brought out below, the usual rules found in 
contemporary grammars are largely inaccurate 
statements of more or less general tendencies, 
not to say fluid practice.! 

It appears that in books introducing us to 
Dutch we have a situation analogous to that 
familiar to us in German grammars. It is not 
necessary, or called for, in this article to review 
the problems raised, or better, not covered by 
the usual rule as stated in most German texts: 
“In a subordinate clause the main verb must 
always go to the end of the clause.”’ All teachers 
of German are familiar with this and also with 
the emendations necessary to cover every type 
of subordinate clause. There is abundant evi- 
dence that we are on the way to having the 
same sort of trouble in Dutch instruction— 
something which must be warded off now, be- 
fore entrenchment is complete. 

First, then, by means of one or two samples 
let us survey Dutch grammars’ offer for our 
guidance. Attention was paid to treatises of 
recent date (1941 or later). Quoting statements 
from all the grammars available to me at the 
time of writing would consume more space 
than necessary; investigation will show that 


An Approach to Leaching Subordinate 
Word Order in Dutch 


the citations here are similar in substance to 
those which would have been supplied from 
the other sources.? 

As was mentioned above, the rule maintain- 
ing that the inflected verb in a subordinate 
clause appears at the end of its clause is found 
in grammars of Dutch as well as those of Ger- 
man, now and again with amendments. A typi- 
cal specimen of this formulation is afforded by 


F. G. Renier (p. 37) in whose book we find a 


paragraph on 


The dependent clause.—within the main sentence can 
be found other sentences that perform the function nor- 
mally performed by a single word or word-group such as 


adjective, adverb, noun (object or subject). Such sentences ~ 
are called dependent clauses. In such clauses the finite verb — 


goes to the end.... 


Besides this, and a few simple examples, there 
is on this subject no further information; evi- 
dently the author felt that all contingencies 
are to be met with the rule as stated. As we shall 
see, this is patently impossible for any but the 
simplest discourse. 

In his grammar (recently published by 
Nijhoff, but earlier in a mimeographed format) 
Shetter says (p. 103) that the finite verb ‘‘may 
stand LAST IN THE SENTENCE OR 
CLAUSE when the clause is opened with a 
subordinate conjunction or relative pronoun.” | 
But, he reports also, in compound tenses ‘‘the 4 
Dutch themselves are not always in agreement 
which sounds better, though as a general rule 


ae Sa Oe 


the auxiliary precedes.” This represents an im- | 


provement over most other statements, taking 


1 I am indebted to Prof. Taylor Starck for valuable sug: | 
gestions relating to the format of this article. a 


¥ 


2 The grammars quoted here, and others examined, art a 


these: , 
A. Lodewyckx, Handbook of Dutch. Melbourne, 1945. — 
H. Koolhoven, Teach Yourself Dutch. London, 1946. 

F. G. Renier, Learn Dutch! London, 1944. 


J. M. Schnitzler, New Practical Method for Learning tht 4 


Dutch Language. 
W. Z. Shetter, Introduction to Dutch. The Hague, 1958 7 
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into account the problem we face in a descrip- 
tion of this feature. 

In view of the general unanimity of attitude 
and, with slight variations, of approach of 
these and other grammars it is interesting to 
observe the syntax of subordinate clauses as 
actually encountered in the contemporary“lan- 
guage. From several pages of twelve prose works 
of varying type, fiction (including dialogue) 
and non-fiction, gained either by starting at 
the beginning or by opening the book at ran- 
dom, I collected a total of 569 subordinate 
clauses. These provided a sufficiently large 
sample for the purposes of this study, one of 
which is to show that the usual statements in 
grammar books do not jibe with the facts. 
In order to keep the study within manageable 
proportions, and as a working basis, the various 
clauses were divided into several general groups, 
covering the most frequent syntactic types, to 
be mentioned in their turn. The main criterion 
for classifying clauses was the fact of variation 
in usage, either according to or contrary to the 
rules supplied in the grammars. 

One group of these constructions encompasses 
subordinate clauses with one (or more than one) 
simple verb, as a present or preterit: 

Wat zou je er van denken indien ik 


de groene hoed droeg? 
Ik geloof niet dat hij gisteren ziek was. 


According to the variation in placement of 


_ such simple verbs, counting the occurrences of 


final and non-final placement in subordinate 
clauses yielded this result: 261 clauses had 
their verb at the end, while 99 had the verb 
elsewhere, frequently in ‘‘normal,” declarative 
position. And, as the list of sources shows, 
these are not the utterances of illiterates. Here 
is the practice of each author: 


Verb not 

At end at end 
(1) (Editorial) 22 7 
(2) Flam 23 6 
(3) Panhuijsen 37 7 
(4) v. Haeringen 19 23 
(5) Langen 40 0 
(6) Alberts 19 3 
(7) Dussel 13 7 
(8) Mak 9 8 
(9) Kossmann 39 13 
(10) Alings 10 1 
(11) Bordewijk 24 13 
(12) Boer 16 11 


SUBORDINATE WORD ORDER IN DUTCH 
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Here is a very clear example of the variation 
encountered in this syntax, in one sentence: 


... tot expert en diens verweer dat hij al sinds zijn elfde 
jaar uit Europa weg was en dat zijn kennis dus berustle op de 
boeken die hij te pakken had gekregen, negeerde Jay, zoals 
alles altijd moest wijken voor zijn ideale voorstelling van een 
krant. 

A. v.d. Veen, Spelen in Het Donker, 8 


Aside from the compound verbs, the two simple 
verbs vary in their position; one might suppose 
that berustte was moved forward in order to 
keep de boeken and its relative pronoun close 
together. Other citations will be found in the 
footnote.‘ 

Another interesting study is afforded by the 
practice in compound verbs of subordinate 
clauses, specifically the perfect, pluperfect, 
future and future perfect tenses; included here 
is also the passive, i.e. wordt or werd+ participle. 
In respect of these constructions some gram- 
marians, such as Shetter and Lodewyckx, do 
at least mention the possibility of choice in 
verb placement. For tabulation I again de- 


3 (1) “Gevestigde Wanorde in Frankrijk’’ (Editorial). 
De Groene Amsterdammer, 22 Feb. 1958. 

(2) L. Flam, De Krisis van de Burgerlijke Moraal, 
p. 8-10. Antwerp, 1956. 

(3) J. Panhuijsen, Wandel Niet in Water, p. 5-13. The 
Hague, 1957. 

(4) C. B. van Haeringen, ‘‘Taaleconomische’’ Tenden- 
ties in Het Duits en in Het Nederlands. Nieuwe 
Taalgids IL, 151-3. (Ntg) 

(5) F. Langen, Wacht Even Brasem, p. 7-13. Amster- 
dam, 1954. 

(6) A. Alberts, Naar Een Onbezorgd Verleden. De 
Groene Amsterdammer, 16 Nov. 1957. 

(7) Wim Dussel, De Wereld Is Nog Altijd Rond, p. 6- 
12. Amsterdam, 1957. 

(8) J. J. Mak, De Rederijkers, p. 79-85. Amsterdam, 
1944. 

(9) A. Kossmann, De Linkerhand, p. 5-14. Amster- 
dam, 1955. 

(10) W. Alings, Jr., Kies Thee Voor Je Geld. De Groene 
Amsterdammer, 28 Dec. 1957. 
(11) F. Bordewijk, Het Eiberschild, p. 27-37. Rotter- 


dam, 1949. 
(12) Jo Boer, De Erfgenaam, p. 19-26. The Hague, 
1947. 


* Other examples under this rubric: 
Maar het kan zijn dat het Westland met alle eigen- 
heid minder platteland is dan stadsland. 
(11), 31 


To me, the position of is lends emphasis to standsland. 
Zij stond op en liep naar de muurkast waar zij 
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cided upon two groups, one having the parti- 
ciple at the end, the other with this form not 
at the end—of the sentence or clause, naturally. 
The instances with the participle (and thus 
not the verb) at the end number 91, while 
those with the verb last amount to 25, with 
this distribution: 


End Not at end 
(1) 6 1 
(2) 0 1 
(3) 6 6 
(4) 10 1 
(5) 9 3 
(6) 7 0 
(7) 7 1 
(8) 11 1 
(9) 10 0 
(10) 4 0 
(11) 13 2 
(12) 8 9 
91 25 


Note that fifteen of the verb-last clauses are 
concentrated in two of the writers. It will be 
recalled that Shetter put forth no firm rule 
about this formation, but rather reflects the 
freedom of choice, as it were, of the speaker. 
Note these citations: 

Teekenen moest zij in een boek als bewijs dat de brief 


werkelijk bij haar terecht gekomen was. 
(12), 23 


ik ben tot het besluit gekomen dat ik al wat men mij tot 
dan toe had geleerd, en wat ik aanvaard had op grond van 
het gezagsargument moest verwerpen. 
Marnix Gijsen 


One more classification which is simple to 
set forth includes constructions of auxiliary 
+dependent infinitive, In these compound 
verbs again the dependent work, here an infini- 
tive, follows its verb more often than it pre- 
cedes, 76 to 17 times. 


End Not at end 
(1) 8 1 
(2) 4 1 
(3) 9 6 
(4) 5 0 
(5) 15 2 
(6) 6 0 
(7) 5 1 
(8) 6 1 
(9) S 1 
(10) 1 1 
(11) 3 2 
(12) 5 1 





CHARLES S. TUCKERMAN 


Subordinate clauses with this construction ap- 
pear thus: 

“Tk weet niet precies wat het is, maar ik vrees, dat ik het 
ongeveer raden kan,” zei de overste. 


(3), 13 


“Dat is een waar gezegde, dat niemand kan tegen- 
spreken.” 


(12), 24 


Many more examples could of course be 
given, but the foregoing seems to me to indicate 
that some change in approach to this problem 
is necessary. It is obvious, above all, that we 
cannot make the flat statement that the verb 
in a subordinate clause must, or even that it 
does, go to the end of the clause—at least until 
we are agreed as to what we mean by END and 
other terminology. Too often the verb appears 
near its subject at the head of the clause. We 
must base our statements on the information 
supplied by the language itself, keeping in mind 
also this reminder by a well-known linguist: 

Thus in Netherlandish the order of subject and verb in 
main clauses now is generally not a vehicle for individual 
nuance. Not so the order of subject and verb in subordinate 
clauses; placement of the verb someplace other than at the 
end of the subordinate clause depends on very subjective 


rhythmic and logical factors. 
G.S. Overdiep, NTg XIX, 185 


Thus it is necessary to proceed on the assump- 
tion that we are dealing with a feature of the 
language which does not lend itself to as rigid 
a formulation as some apparently believe. While 
such syntax does demand more circumspection, 
it is possible to present observations which the 
learner will not later regret having met. I have 
therefore chosen to put forward seemingly rigid 
yet safe, guides for the generation of subordi- 
nate clauses, rather than rules which may re- 
quire immediate amendment. Also, unlike some 





reikte naar de hoogste plank, op haar tenen, en ik 
schoot toe om haar behulpzaam te zijn. 
(9), 8 


Hieronder is niet te verstaan een vermogen dat zich 
wezenlijk onderscheidt van de vermogens waarovel 
de nietcreatief begaafde mens beschikt. 
G. Knuvelder, Handboek Tot 
de Gesch. der Ned. Letterk., 1, 3 
Although I certainly do not know what was in the mind of 
this writer when he composed this sentence, his placing 


of onderscheidt where it is allows for the clarity of the 7 


compact relative construction following. 
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of the authorities in the bibliography, and 
others, I use the word END here with its cus- 
tomary and literal meaning, and not meaning 
that the element in question occurs some time 
later than immediately after the subject. 

Subject now to experiment, for the student 
to generate utterances I would state the case 
with these two guides: 


(1) IN SIMPLE TENSES THE SUBORDINATE VERB 
APPEARS AT THE END OF ITS CLAUSE 
In Dutch practice this verb is found even in the 
independent, “second,” position, especially 
when controlling an object which may itself 
have a relative clause dependent upon it. Ex- 
amples of all these are given above, and are to 
be found in any discourse, but it seems wise 
enough for the beginner to observe (1) at first. 
We have seen that, in compound tenses, in- 
cluding the passive voice and clauses containing 
infinitive+auxiliary, usage prefers the inflected 
verb before the other element. Again, sentence 
rhythm may be a deciding factor, but by begin- 
ners these constructions may be approached in 
this way: 
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(2) IN COMPOUND TENSES OF SUBORDINATE 
CLAUSES THE INFLECTED VERB PRECEDES 
THE DEPENDENT FORM 


Although it is certainly true that the verb 
group may occur somewhere within the clause, 
and not at the end, a foreign speaker will gain 
facility in this choice only through acquaint- 
ance with the language—if he wants to worry 
about it at all. 

It is hoped that the foregoing will afford 
some new insight into the syntax of subordi- 
nate clauses in Dutch, with reference to its 
formulation. It was noted that, of the 569 occur- 
rences collected, 141 have the verb in other 
than final position, most of the weight of this 
number being in the compound tenses. Thus, 
very close to 25 per cent of my count disagree 
with the rules of syntax as generally expounded 
in the grammars and suggests my two simple 
guides to subordinate clause syntax which take 
into account ordinary usage in the language and 
furnish the learner with a firm basis for his 
usage. 

CHARLES S. TUCKERMAN 

Washington, D.C. 


SYMPOSIUM ON THE RENAISSANCE 


On Friday and Saturday, November 13-14, 1959, the Medieval-Renaissance 
Guild of the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee will present a symposium with 
the theme: ‘‘The Renaissance: A Reconsideration of the Theories and Interpreta- 
tions of the Period.” Papers to be read include those on English literature by 
Professor Harry Levin (Harvard); continental literature, Professor Bernard 
Weinberg (Chicago); history, Professor Garrett Mattingly (Columbia); philosophy, 
Professor Paul Oskar Kristeller (Columbia); history of science, Professor Edward 
Rosen (City College of New York). An equally eminent scholar will be chosen to 
represent the history of art. Also planned are an exhibit of Renaissance prints and 
a concert of Renaissance music. Those wishing further information should direct 
inquiries to the secretary of the Guild, Professor Gareth W. Dunleavy, Depart- 
ment of English, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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A Principal’s Views on Foreign Language Teaching 


The fact ought to sink in soon, that our foreign language 
teaching program as presently constituted, is woefully in- 
adequate. It has been, for many years, mostly a waste of 
time. The woods are full of high school graduates who have 
had their two, three, or four semesters of high school Ger- 
man or French and never acquired any reasonable kind of 
fluency in either foreign language, nor any other kind. 

Foreign language teaching in our country has never been 
as intense and thorough as in European Schools. This fact 
is brought home to us in more than one way. To some extent 
there is a logical explanation. Foreign language study in 
European countries has always had a higher motivation due 
to the proximity of foreign speaking people, the need for 
carrying on trade across the borders, and the respect for 
culture based on century-old traditions. The difference in 
accomplishments is also due, to some extent at least, to the 
difference in school systems. In general, when you hear a 
European address you in perfect English, you may well con- 
clude that he is an individual who was segregated from the 
common herd, at the age of ten perhaps, because he was 
more gifted, or financially and socially better situated, and 
placed into a school that directed him toward a culture cur- 
riculum for at least eight years or more. It should be com- 
mon knowledge, although it isn’t often mentioned, that 
government leaders in Europe, diplomats and professional 
people in general, are invariably people who have had this 
benefit of early selection and early higher education. It is 
true they have had their nose put to the grindstone harder 
and longer. Therefore, it is not surprising to hear a Willy 
Brandt, the mayor of West Berlin, expound in flawless 
English at a press conference—something which few of our 
people could do. Such experiences of foreign language 
fluency always amaze many and pain some, but should not, 
if we understand the character of European education. 

It has always been a matter of some concern to me, that 
even our European Exchange Students are sons and 
daughters from a selected class. We don’t really dip them 
from the common pot. Those, who come to us, have already 
had the benefit of a select education from, perhaps, the 
fourth or fifth grade. It’s not a fair comparison, is it? This 
does not mean that we should not do a better job in teach- 
ing foreign language. Certainly, when it is taught, and for 
whomever it is taught it should become an effective tool of 
communication. 

It should not be taught to all. If it is, it becomes a waste 
of time for many. 

If it is taught, it should be taught early and for a sus- 
tained period of time. 

If it is taught, it should be taught with a functional ap- 
proach. Practice and more practice in actual usage and con- 
versation is most important. I am afraid it is a serious mis- 
take to belabor foreign language students with grammar. 
That is a sure way of killing interest and also the hardest 
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way to learning foreign language. Why? Most of our stu- 
dents don’t know enough grammar to begin with and, sec- 
ond, it isn’t absolutely necessary to learn correct usage. 
Correct usage comes from hearing correct usage through 
practice and repetition. Important to me seem to be a basic 
vocabulary and oral practice. Gradually, the student de- 
velops a feeling for the new language, a language sense, so 
to say, when he begins to think in the new language. That, 
to me, is the critical point. One might call it the point of no 
return. After it has been reached, there can only be im- 
provement through reading and practice in functional situa- 
tions. If foreign language study is abandoned before that 
time, almost everything is lost. 

What is the Problem? 

It is claimed, and it is undoubtedly true, that many of 
our foreign language teachers do not have adequate skill 
and preparation for the job. They are themselves a product 
of a procedure that has not produced mastery. Accumula- 
tion of credits to qualify for certification is no assurance of 
mastery. Students themselves are quick to sense this inade- 
quacy. It doesn’t help. 

There are not enough foreign language teachers avail- 
able. 

Motivation is poor. If motivation is just to accumulate 
a few credits toward a high school diploma, the whole 
effort is lost. 

What can we do? 

We ought to make an effort to see if we can’t somehow, 
start foreign language teaching at an earlier age. Observa- 
tions and experience by experts seem to indicate that at a 
younger age children have the flexibility and naturalness 
for making excellent progress. By doing this, we would gain 
extra time. But, say many, how can we add more to the 
elementary curriculum. We are already confused with the 
many demands on our time. It is certainly true that we just 
keep adding, but we seldom, if ever, take anything away. 
I don’t know an answer that would be acceptable without 
debate. I think it is a matter of values and serious evalua- 
tion of what modern society and our role as a leading nation 
in this space-age world demands. 

More qualified teachers? Assumedly the best in the field 
are those with a native skill in the subject. We hire them in 
colleges and universities. Why not as specialists in high 
schools and lower grades. If it is good policy to invite 
foreign students, why would it not be an equally good policy 
to invite foreign language teachers for this special purpose? 
Might it not go a long way toward establishing the kind of 
good will and understanding with other peoples that we 
desire? It would be proof positive, so to say, that we mean 
business. 

PETER BREM 
Luther Burbank School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Pilgrimage to Maillane 


Few regions in the world remind the visitor of their liter- 
ary heroes so continually and forcibly as Provence. The 
memory of Frédéric Mistral is an ubiquitous presence in the 
area. As one basks in winter in the rays of the sun or seeks 
shelter from their deadliness in summer, thoughts conjure 
up the title of Albert Thibaudet’s book, Mistral ou la 
République du soleil (Paris, 1930) or the poet’s hymn to the 
Sun, “Lou Cant déu souléu:” 


Ta flamado nous grasiho, 
E pamens, véngue I’estiéu, 
Avignoun, Arle e Marsiho 
Te regaupon coume un diéu! 
Lis Isclo d’or (Géuvres, Paris, 1929)! 


Everywhere is evidence of the reciprocation of love be- 
tween Provence and its poet, who writes in “Lou Paron- 


goun:”” 


Bast6 : per iéu, sus la mar de l’ist6ri, 
Fuguéres tu, Prouvénco, un pur simbéu, 
Que, dins l’oumbrun di siécle transitori, 
Nous laisso véire un eslici déu Béu. 


in Lis Oulivado.? 


Mistral loved Provence as his “patrie” and is referred 
to as “‘Poéte de la patrie,” by P. Lasserre in his book, 
Frédéric Mistral (Paris, 1930). That Provence still responds 
to its native son’s affection is attested by Richard Alding- 
ton, who tells of the secreting of a statue of Mistral to pro- 
tect it from the invading Germans in the last war (Jntro- 
duction to Mistral, London, 1956, p. 3). 

In “Moun Toumbéu,” a poem from the collection en- 
titled Lis Oulivado, Mistral writes of his famous work, 
Miréio, as consisting of songs that have scattered through 

| Provence like the mosquitoes in Camargue. There are 
many literary associations even within easy distance of the 
poet’s little village, Maillane. This geographical circum- 
stance is verified in Mistral’s poem “La Terro d’Arle,” in 
which it is noted that in Arles one finds not only “Arlé- 
siennes’”’, but also girls from Saint-Rémy, Tarascon, and 
Saintes-Marie (see Lis Oulivado). The visitor to Avignon is 
more or less at the center of a circle whose circumference 
) bespeaks Mistral and his works within a comparatively 
» short radius. In Orange, a quotation from Miréio adorns 
the doorway of the museum just opposite the Roman arena. 
In Avignon itself one thinks of the days when Mistral was 


pica 


|» studying there with Monsieur Millet and crossing the Dur- 
|) ance by ferry, as the bridge had been swept away by floods.’ 


An auto carries one rapidly on the road south from 
Avignon, and it is easy to understand how thoroughly de- 
lightful must have been the trips into the country made by 
Mistral and his “‘Félibrigien’”’ friends to read their new 
poems to each other or to visit the family of one of them, 
such as the Roumanilles at Saint-Rémy or the Giéras at 
Font-Ségugne. The route through Tarascon conjures up the 
gay scene in Miréio where Mistral describes the celebration 
commemorating Saint Martha’s defeat of the monster that 
in legend once devastated that area (Cant IX).4 In Arles 
the interesting church of Saint-Trophime echoes the ques- 
5 tion asked in Miréio: “Vos ana i véspro a Sant-Trefume?” 





(Cant VI). Within a few minutes of Saint Trophime the 
visitor may reach Aliscamps, the old Roman cemetery 
mentioned by Dante and Ariosto and believed to have been 
blessed by Christ himself. This is not a popular tourist site 
today, and in mid-summer the scene is a quiet one as one 
walks down an avenue lined on each side with Roman 
coffins among which lizards playfully dart about in the hot 
sun. Quite different was a moonlight visit in the 19th cen- 
tury of the ‘‘Félibrigiens”’ boisterously singing a gay ballad 
by Camille Reybaud in which the chorus keeps asking 
“As-tu peur des pieux mystéres?/Passe plus loin du cime- 
titre.’’ On this occasion a voice emerged from a gaping 
tomb: “Laissez dormir ceux qui dorment!”’ A tramp’s sleep 
had been disturbed by the party of poets (see Mes Origines, 
pp. 358-360). 

Associations with Mistral abound right to the coast. Of 
course they are particularly in evidence in Camargue, the 
scene of Mirtio’s adventures. How easy it is to imagine as 
one leaves the hot interior for the cooler, misty coast, 
Miréio’s flight as she follows the advice given her in case 
she is ever in trouble: ‘‘Courrés, courrés, i Santo, aurés led 
de soulas” (Miréio, Cant VIII). Like his heroine, Mistral 
made the pilgrimage to Saintes Marie (in 1855). Here is the 
church that looms up like a fortress as one approaches the 
sea across the flat-lands of the Camargue. It was in fact 
built as a fortress by an unknown prince to protect the 
bodies of Mary Magdalen, Mary Jacoby and Mary Salome, 
who according to legend landed in Camargue, having been 
exiled by the Jews, after Christ’s death.5 King René had 
the bones dug up in 1448 and the church became a shrine. 
Mistral gives a vivid description of the church, his first 
visit having occurred at the time of the annual pilgrimage 
(see Mes Origines). Little wonder that his Miréio should 
seek consolation there and that in Calendau there is ex- 
pressed the oath: “Oh! bélli Santo de Camargo!’ (Cant 
VI) 

These constant reminders of Mistral and his work in- 
vite the visitor, who might not otherwise have done so, to 
go to Maillane. Within the first few pages of Mes Origines, 
the poet speaks affectionately of his village as a place where 
one would prefer to eat an apple to having a partridge in 
Paris and whose only ramparts are the cypress hedges. 
Lamartine’s delicate sensitivity significantly leads him to 


1 Your flame grills us, and yet when summer comes, 
Avignon, Arles and Marseille receive you like a God. Lis 
Isclo d’or in Obrou (Paris, 1929). 

2 It suffices that for me you were, oh Provence, a pure 
symbol on the sea of history, a mirage of glory and victory, 
which in the dark transition of the centuries, lets us see a 
flash of Beauty. Lis Oulivado (Paris, 1943). 

3 See Frédéric Mistral, Mes Origines (Paris, 1906). 

4 Mireio (Paris, 1917). 

5 In the Christian legend “Sara la Brune’”’ was the serv- 
ant of the three Marys. However there is a gypsy legend 
which makes of this personage the daughter of a tribal chief. 
See Alphonse Roche, ‘La Camargue et ses poetes,’’ in 
French Review, October, 1958, p. 33. 

6 Calendau (Paris, 1942). 
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start a eulogy of Mistral with the invocation, “O poéte de 
Maillane,”’ in a critical essay.? 

Maillane is a quiet, little village, lying off the beaten 
path, its stone structures offering protection against that 
sun whose power is spoken of in pages of Mistral’s great 
friend, Daudet. Here, at the edge of a somewhat over- 
grown, semi-tropical garden is the house in which the poet 
lived with his wife. The visitor is greeted by a statue of 
Mistral in the garden, depicting him standing between two 
Roman pillars, against one of which he is nonchalantly 
leaning. The goateed figure is rather like an American squire 
of the South, attired in a broad brimmed hat, a cravat in 
bows, a three-quarter length jacket, a short waistcoat just 
covering the waist of some fairly tight fitting trousers, 
cuffless and short enough to reveal his high-button shoes. 
The sculptor, Jean Georges Achard, has presented his sub- 
ject in a casual pose, feet crossed, the weight supported a 
little by the column mentioned above, a hand grasping a 
lapel, and the other hand in a pocket. Beneath him is a 
palm leaf and an inscription of the much quoted, “Lou 
souléu me fai canta.” Passing behind the statue, we find 
inscribed under “Obrou dou Méstre”’ the following works: 
“‘ Miréio, Calendau, Lis Isclo d’Or, Lou Tresor dou Felibrige, 
Nerto, La Réino Jano, Lou Pouémo dou Rose, Discours e 
Dicho, Meméri e Raconte, and Lis Oulivado. 

Glancing above the doorway on entering the house, the 
eye finds once again “Lou souléu me fai canta.”’ The hall- 
way is filled with photographs, including one of Theodore 
Roosevelt, signed by him and dated 1907. Here too are 
busts of Lamartine, Miréio’s ardent admirer and of 
Gounod, who wrote the music for an opera based on the 
poem. To the right of the front door is Mistral’s study. This 
room, like the others open for inspection, is in essentially 
the state in which the poet knew it. Straight opposite the 
door is the fire-place on the mantel of which are some small 
marble figures, a conglomeration including the Venus di 
Milo and Mistral, garbed as in Achard’s statue, but carry- 
ing an overcoat. Above the mantel is an attractive gold- 
framed mirror. Three of the four walls are filled with photo- 
graphs, testifying to the widespread high regard in which 
Mistral was held and to the value placed by the poet on 
human relationships. These pictures include a signed one 
from Pius X dated 1910, one of Lamartine, occupying a 
prominent position above another of Mistral himself and 
one of the poet with Daudet, sitting on the estate of the 
latter’s father. Photos of Félibrige companions include ones 
of Roumanille, his publisher Aubanel, and the Comtesse de 
Noailles, a “queen” of the Félibrige. The poet’s plain 
wooden desk, moved from his childhood house, (the ““Mas” 
of the Judge) to this one of his married years, is the one on 
which he wrote his main works. The desk has a long drawer 
underneath the writing surface, two small drawers on each 
side of the long one, and behind the writing surface are 
three sets of three small drawers. 

The fourth wall of the study contains book-shelves. 
Here is the bibliophile’s reaction to his childhood. How 
different from that of his father, who, so Mistral reports, 
had read only three books in his life: the New Testament, 
the Imitation, and Don Quixote. The poet’s shelves, besides 
editions of his own works, hold the complete works of 
Daudet and Lamartine. Among other volumes are the com- 
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plete works of Hugo and Molitre, Mignet’s history, and poet’ssi 
of course twenty-two volumes of the Armana prouvengal. three w 
Stepping out of the study one crosses the hall to the ing two 
drawing-room. Here sits the tiny chair that was Mme. ‘The flo 
Mistral’s when she was a child. This room, like the study, Near th 
contains many pictures, and some paintings, including Mme. } 
those of Mistral and his wife. There is a striking marble | Such 
statue of Mirtio, depicting her rising after a fall in the literary 
marshes of Camargue. Quite logically Camargue itself is 
portrayed at twilight in a painting on a wall across from the 
statue. One change has been made in the drawing-room 
since Mistral’s death. This is the presence of a show-case in In O 
the center, exhibiting a number of pertinent documents, Started 
among which are editions of Mistral in Provencal, French, taught I 
Italian and German. Also to be seen is the thesis written Mp'de ¢! 
by Mistral for his law degree. pne-half 
Leaving the drawing-room and crossing the hal] diago- 
nally, the visitor enters the dining-room. The walls are 
again cluttered with photographs, a painting or two and 
some decorative plates, a few of these being Oriental. There 
are a number of jugs of different sizes on the mantel-piece. 
The dining-table is covered by a simple fringed cloth. There 
are a half a dozen wooden, rush-bottomed chairs standing 
along the walls. Over the window is the characteristic 
lassoo and trident used by the keepers of the bulls whom one 
sees riding across the flats of Camargue (Mistral in “‘La 
Feésto Vierginenco,” a poem in Lis Oulivado, states that the The | 
inhabitants of Saintes-Marie will come North to a celebra- Foreign 
tion on horseback). These keepers of bulls, used in the Washing 
local bull-fighting arenas, with their broad-brimmed hats The p 
and riding apparel look like the American cowboy. from gra 
Also in the room are two big copper pots presented as4 the chair 
tribute to the poet. The two most arresting pieces of 
furniture are against the wall opposite the window. One is 
a massive, carved mahogany side-board, on which is a set 
of Quimper cups and saucers. The second is a pantry in Jy ag; 
wood matching the side-board and hanging above it. The ward thr 
cage-like pantry with bars on both sides of its center door { 


The’ 
and Lan 
the Hall 
Washing 

Morn 


emporar 
truction 
pened f 
INESCC 


stands too high to reach without using a stool. It certainly 
evokes characters in literature, who in addition to placing | 
just such a pantry high above the ground out of the reach 
of rats have also put a lock on it in order to foil theit| tions Fg 
hungry servants.’ hose mi 
On the way up the stairs to Mistral’s bedroom, one sets} through 
a plaque presented to the museum (such is the house’s tation, ar 
present designation) on the eighth of September, 1940, by Occup 
Maréchal Pétain. At the top of the stairs to the left is the by the F; 
UNESCC 
7 Alphonse de Lamartine, Cours familier de littératurt Mational | 
(Paris, 1859), 40¢ entretien. : vorld-ren 
® Pilfering servants in literature are quick to blame rats 4 was bt 
for getting into these pantries. Lazarillo explains somt Articles p 
missing bread by saying “‘Puédese pensar que ratones e0F lang | 
trando en él hacen dafio a este pan,” and “ ... sin duds Prepared 
crey6 ser ratones los que el dafio habidn hecho,” Lazarill P Pier Nery 
de Tormes, ed. Hesse and Williams (University of Wiscot Pere appr 
sin Press, 1948), pp. 23, 26. The height at which food is kep! F—Lucio 
may protect it not only from rodents, but from humans, 4 Biates, CI 
witness Philippin: “Il m’a mis jusqu’icy le ratelier si haut PSweden, 
/Que je n’y puis atteindre, eusse-je un col de grué,” Samu! 
Chappuzeau, L’Avare duppé (Paris, 1663), I, 4. 
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poet’s simple room. Here are a bed, a wash-stand with basin, 
three wooden rush-bottomed chairs and a bureau contain- 
jing two quite handsome, wooden, inlaid flower-pot stands. 
The floor, as in most of the rooms of the house, is stone. 
Near this fairly small room is a much tinier one that was 
Mme. Mistral’s. 

Such is the house of the man who put Maillane into 
literary history. Its two most striking characteristics are 
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its simplicity and the evidence of identity that Mistral felt 
not only with fellow-Felibrigians and such other writers as 
Lamartine and Hugo but with humanity itself. The visit 
to Maillane cannot fail to be of importance for anyone in- 
terested in the Provencal facet of French nineteenth- 
century civilization. 
JOHN VAN EERDE 
University of Rhode Island 


Spanish in the Alma Public Schools 


In October of 1958 the Alma Public School System 
started Conversational Spanish at the third grade level 
taught by a staff of student teachers. As a result nine third 
grade classes (some combinations) receive instruction for 
one-half hour each week under the direct supervision of 


the classroom teacher. With a view to the future, the Alma 
Public School System also initiated an in-service training 
program to aid the grade teachers in learning to teach the 
Conversational Spanish in their classes. 


The Georgetown Round Table 


The Tenth Annual Round Table Meeting on Linguistics 
and Language Studies was held on April 3 and 4, 1959, in 
the Hall of Nations of the Walsh School of Foreign Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

Morning and afternoon discussion centered around 


papers on (1) African Studies, (2) The Teaching of Arabic, 
and (3) Trends in Modern Linguistic Theory. Professor 
Einar Haugen, University of Wisconsin, traced the path 
From Dialect to Language, and Professor W. Freeman 
Twaddell, Brown University, spoke on Linguistics Plus. 


The Northeast Conference 


The 1959 Northeast Conference on the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages was held on April 16, 17, and 18 in 
Washington, D. C. 

The program included discussions on a six-year sequence 
from grade nine through the second year of college under 
the chairmanship of Professor Gordon Silber of Union Col- 


lege; a paper on the Limitations of Linguistics in Language 
Teaching by Professor W. Freeman Twaddell of Brown 
University; demonstration classes in 7th grade Spanish 
and 10th grade French; and visits to local language 
laboratories. 


New UNESCO House in Paris 


In a city with a long and particular penchant for the for- 
ward thrusting lines of modern architecture, the most con- 
temporary international building of all—in design, con- 
$truction, spirit and purpose—recently was completed and 

pened for its high and wide work. The new structure is 

UNESCO House, world headquarters of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
Whose mission it is to promote international co-operation 
through the free exchange of information and ideas on edu- 
tation, art and science. 

Occupying a seven-and-a-half-acre site made available 
by the French Government, on Paris’ Place de Fontenoy, 
UNESCO’s new headquarters was designed by an inter- 
National panel of architects and decorated with works by 
World-renowned artists and with gifts from Member States. 
It was built, furnished, and equipped with materials and 
articles produced by many countries. 

Plans for the three buildings of the headquarters were 
Prepared jointly by Marcel Breuer of the United States, 
Pier Nervi of Italy, and Bernard Zehrfuss of France. They 
Were approved by an international panel of five architects 
+Lucio Costa of Brazil, Walter Gropius of the United 
Slates, Charles Le Corbusier of France, Sven Markelius of 
*weden, and Ernesto Rogers of Italy. American architect 


Eero Saarinen was also consulted. Building operations were 
supervised on the site by Eugene H. Callison, American 
architect and engineer. 

An International Committee of Art Advisors selected the 
artists and their works that adorn the headquarters build- 
ings and grounds. Among other modern greats, Pablo Pi- 
casso (France) and Rufino Tamayo (Mexico) created mu- 
rals; Henry Moore (United Kingdom) sculptured a statue; 
Alexander Calder (United States) made a mobile; Joén 
Miré6 and Joseph Llorens-Artigas (Spain) covered two walls 
with ceramics; Isamu Noguchi (United States) designed a 
garden which was landscaped and planted under his direc- 
tion by two Japanese gardeners. 

The Executive Board Room is a gift of United States 
citizens. Recently it was presented to UNESCO’s Director- 
General, Dr. Luther H. Evans, by Mrs. Henry Potter Rus- 
sell of San Francisco, on behalf of the International Council 
at the Museum of Modern Art, a private organization of art 
patrons interested in developing international understand- 
ing through exchange in the visual arts. The Council raised 
the necessary funds for the room from interested American 
individuals and organizations, and commissioned American 
architect Philip C. Johnson to design it. 


Book Reviews 





Torrens, R. W., and SANDERS, J. B., Contes 
de nos jours, Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1958, pp. viili+312. Illustrated. 


In an anthology intended for third or fourth year high 
school French or for second year college work, Dr. R. W. 
Torrens of the University of Western Ontario and Dr. J. B. 
Sanders of Waterloo College (Ontario) present an interest- 
ing collection of tales. The selections in Contes de nos jours 
are all from contemporary writers and are typical—as the 
editors explain in their preface—of a traditional rather than 
an experimental craft of story-telling. 

Nine writers are represented: among these are André 
Thérive, with two selections, André Maurois, Marcel 
Aymé, and Edith Thomas. None of the stories is a standard 
anthology piece. The editors’ apparent intent to present 
fresh material may be further seen in the inclusion of 
works by unfamiliar writers such as Jean Gaulmier, Fred 
Bérence, and Herbert Wild. 

Most striking, perhaps, is the presentation of Gabrielle 
Roy and Roger Lemelin, Canadian writers of considerable 
stature. With French the language of a sizable portion of 
our continent, it is surprising that French-Canadian ma- 
terial does not appear more often in our texts. Only two of 
the ten tales in Contes de nos jours are of Canadian origin. 
Their presence, however, adds an unusuai touch to the col- 
lection by introducing personalities and problems from 
Quebec and from the White Russian population of Sas- 
katchewan. The remaining selections cover a variety of 
moods, themes, and situations: whimsy, a question on the 
value of honesty, an affair of the heart, the Occupation, and 
the Resistance. 

The text is carefully edited, with the notes interspersed 
with vocabulary at the end of the volume. An excellent 
feature of the vocabulary is the inclusion of pronunciation 
helps. Thus, the irregularities of such words as accroc, bled, 
ecchymose, gars, jadis, and Michel-Ange are brought to the 
student’s attention. 

Exercise material follows each selection. The drills con- 
sist of questions in French on the text, items of pronuncia- 
tion, vocabulary and word-building, verb forms and usage, 
and translation from English to French. An English- 
French glossary is supplied to accompany the translation 
material. 

The intention of the editors of Contes de nos jours is to 
offer well-written stories which are characteristically French 
and which would appeal to students both on the advanced 
secondary and the college levels. In this, they have been 
very successful. And in addition, they present a means of 
developing insights into several aspects of Canadian life. 

Epwarp M. Coyne 

Garden City High School 

Garden City, N.Y. 
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Purvis, H. and Wuite, J. E. Huon de Bordeauxy 
a@ Medieval Tale Adapted and Simplified§ 


cents. 


Purvis, H. and Wuire, J. E. Roland, Adapteie 
and Simplified. Oxford University Press§ 
1957, pp. 48. 40 cents. 


Purvis, H. and Wuitr, J. E. Berthe aux Grandy 
Pieds, a Medieval Tale Adapted and Simplifie 
Oxford University Press, 1957, pp. 48. 45 
cents. FY 
Three new Oxford Easy French Readers offer twenty tf 

twenty-five pages each of simple and attractive reading) 


eee 


based on medieval stories. The student in second-year hig 
school or first-year college French will find enough plot i 
these old tales to keep his interest from flagging. Huon d 
Bordeaux is full of magic—a horn which satisfies hunge’ 


and thirst and cures all maladies; a miraculous cup whic! 
refills itself, but from which only a truthful man can drink 
a coat of mail whose wearer cannot be drowned or burnech) 


re SS RR apse Natl 


Even in this simplified version we rejoice in the lusty courf, 
age of Roland and the violent punishment meted out t 
Ganelon. The misadventures of Queen Berthe, condemné 
by an unfortunate vow to wander nameless in the forest 
might please a younger reader. 

The narration is limited to the present tense with a fey” 
examples of present perfect and future. Five or ten wordy 
and phrases are translated at the bottom of each page. Th : 
vocabulary list in the back gives only the meanings © 
quired by the text. Eight pages of exercises consist of ver 
and idiom drill, questions in French, and topics for © 
search. Many black and white illustrations in the naif 
style of the stories themselves add to the attractiveness 
these little paper books. 

The print is clear. I found no typographical errors. 

MArGERY ELLIS 


baa sate 
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Illinois State Normal University 


PrrRO REBorA, Cassell’s Italian-English Eng 
lish-Italian Dictionary. Cassell & Compati 
Ltd., London, 1958, pp. xxi+1079. 


Though Professor Piero Rebora apologetically beg* 
the Preface to his work with the statement: “The Prefa’ 
to a dictionary must be the least likely of all human utte] 
ances to awaken interest ... ,’’ he need not have been 
timorous. The second paragraph of his Preface is like! 
fresh wind blowing aside the heavy mists and cobwe® 
which have hung over, choked, and cluttered _biling¥ 
Italian-English lexicography. It delights the heart of 4 
reviewer to read in this paragraph: “The aim through? 
has been to make it a dictionary of real Italian as spo 
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' and written to-day, embodying current phrases and reject- 
} ing the ghost words that clank their chains unhelpfully 
through the pages of many of its predecessors.’”’ Supporting 
) this statement, we read on the front flap: ‘Professor Re- 


On 


| the usage prevailing amongst educated people. 


bora’s object has been to provide not a ‘word-cemetery’ 
but a mirror of contemporary speech, adhering strictly to 
” 

That 
Italian speech is evident from an examination of his work. 


Professor Rebora has captured contemporary 


His success has not been complete, but the reviewer hastens 
to note that this near-success is due to the impossibility of 
the task itself, as Rebora points out on page v, even more 
than to any deficiency on the compiler’s part. In addition, 
there is also the ever-present problem of space, which often 
compels the lexicographer to omit words which he would 
otherwise include. Some examples of the refreshing current 


1) language which Prof. Rebora has amply included in his 
a 5 » 
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= work are: 


1) accaparratore, accaparratrice, n.m.f. Monopolist; 
forestaller 

) betatrone, n.m. (Phys.) Betatron 

) cinegiornale, cinemagiornale, n.m. Newsreel 

dilettantesco, a. Amateurish; superficial 

) elegantire, v.t. To make elegant 

) fotoelettrico, a. Photoelectric 

7) geopolitica, n.f. Geopolitics 

industria chiave, Key-industry 

levitare, v.71. To levitate 

morto di fame, Starved to death 

nicotinismo, ».m. Nicotinism 

ozonizzare, v.t. To ozonize 

pallone disbarramento, barrage-ballon 

Quinta colonna, Fifth Column 

radar, n.m. (Radio) Radar 

sincopato, p.p.a. . . . Musica sincopata, rag-time, 

jazz 

tauromachia, .f. Bull fight; art of bull-fighting 

uomo qualunque, man in the street, any man 

viciniore, a. (Law) Nearest (in succession) 


17) 
18) 
19) 


Turning to the lexicographical techniques used in 
this dictionary, we find one of great interest and 
marked success, namely, the use of a capital letter to 
indicate a variation from the usual stress in Italian. In 
Prof. Rebora’s words ‘‘The usual rule of the stress 
falling on the penultimate syllable has many exceptions. 
In this dictionary, exceptions of this kind are repeated 
in square brackets with the stressed vowel indicated 
by a capital letter, e.g., abito [Abito], concedere 
lconcEdere]. This method has also been employed to 
avert confusion in words ending in a diphthong, such 
a$ ia, 10, uo, e.g., [meterologla]”’ (p. vi). Other examples 
of this technique are: archeologico [archeolOgico], 
craniometro [craniOmetro], metodico [metOdico], tras- 
formabile [trasformAbile], zattera [zAttera]; and 
caleatoio [calcatOio], farinaceo [farinAceo], lotteria, 
lotterla], rumorio [rumorlo], innocuo [innOcuo]. 

Prof. Rebora also makes an attempt to indicate the 
open quality of e and o by means of a grave accent. As 
this dictionary is aimed primarily at English-speaking 
users, this is a step in the right direction. Yet, he is not 
entirely correct in stating categorically: “it cannot be 
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too emphatically stated that this [the use of the grave 
accent to show open e and 9] is solely for the assistance 
of the student. Written and printed Italian knows no 
such accentuation”’ (p. vi). On the whole, in written 
Italian, whenever an accent is used, it is usually the 
grave accent irrespective of the quality of the vowel 
accented. However, in modern orthography one does 
often find: allorché, anziché, ché, éra, né, perché, pressoché, 
purché, ripeté, té, etc. Again, Prof. Rebora is not entirely 
correct when he states that “‘an accent is used in writ- 
ten and printed Italian only: (a) when the stress falls on 
a final vowel; (b) when it is desired to differentiate be- 
tween two words pronounced and spelled alike; (c) in 
certain foreign words” (p. vi). In addition, the written 
accent may also be employed in Italian to distinguish 
between two words spelled alike but not pronounced 
alike: dncora (anchor) and ancora (still, yet, again); 
balia (wet-nurse) and balia (power) ; méta (aim, end) and 
meté (half); and principi (princes) and principi (princi- 
ples, beginnings). This particular use of the written 
accent is also often seen in inflected forms of verbs that 
are not listed in a dictionary: subito (undergone) and 
subito (sudden, quickly). 

In indicating the normally written accent in Italian 
by repeating the accented letter in square brackets 
after the word, e.g., citta -[a], Prof. Rebora avoids what 
otherwise would be great confusion on the part of the 
user of the dictionary, who, if not too familiar with 
Italian, might find it difficult to distinguish between 
accents of lexicographical and accents of orthographical 
nature. 

Possibly, the fact that “Italian spelling”’ is ‘‘almost 
phonetic” (p. vi), is what dissuaded Prof. Rebora from 
indicating the voiced and unvoiced qualities of s and z. 
Yet, the distinction between these two qualities exists 
and should be indicated in a dictionary, and more so ina 
work so obviously directed to the English-speaking 
user. 

It is also particularly lamentable that the author 
does not show the irregularity of verbs in the body of the 
work, on either the Italian-English or the English- 
Italian side. There is no outline of the English verb, but 
there is a clear and thorough outline of the Italian verb, 
regular and irregular, from page xi to page xx. However, 
there is no reference to this in the body of the Italian- 
English side. Thus, looking up avere, essere, mettere, 
piacere, tenere, we find no indication of their irregular- 
ity. Strangely enough, with fare the following informa- 
tion is given: (pres.p. facendo; p.p. fatto), v.t. Similarly, 
inceptive verbs, such as capire and finire are not so indi- 
cated. Examples of usage given under these irregular 
and inceptive verbs do make up in some cases the failure 
to label them. 

Prof. Rebora employs a curious technique in listing 
the Italian reflexive verbs as separate entries rather than 
listing them under the entry of the non-reflexive verb, 
which is the customary lexicographical practice. Per- 
haps greater typographical clearness is gained by this 
method, but it appears that the greater consumption of 
space necessitated by this practice nullifies its value and, 
unfortunately, results in a diminution of the number of 
entries. Examples of this practice are: addensare and 
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addensarsi, condurre and condursi, interrare and inter- 
rarsi, nicchiare and nicchiarsi, and serbare and serbarst. 

Italian nouns, like English nouns, show many excep- 
tions and variations in the formation of the plural. This 
dictionary takes into account many of these differing 
plurals, but this procedure lacks consistency and thor- 
oughness. The treatment may be excellent, as in 
‘“‘braccio [brAccio], m.m. (Human) arm (in the pl. this 
becomes braccia and is f.); (in following senses pl. is 
bracci, m.) arm, wing (of building),’’ etc., and inade- 
quate, as in dito (pl. diti, m., dita, f.), n.m. Finger (of 
hand), toe (of foot); inch, finger’s breadth,”’ and ‘‘eco, 
n.m.f. Echo.” There is no indication to show masculine 
nouns and adjectives ending in -co and -go in the singu- 
lar which do not preserve the hard sound of ¢ and g in 
the plural, e.g., amico, m.m.; porco, n.m.; fisico, n.m.a.; 
teologo, m.m., and scientifico, a. 

Words accented on the final syllable which do not 
show any change in the plural are not indicated as being 
invariable: citta [-a], .f. and virta [-u], 2.f. Foreign 
nouns which normally show no variation in their plurals 
are inconsistently treated: gas n.m. (pl. gas), but re- 
volver, .m. 

In all, the techniques employed in this dictionary, 
apart from the excellent handling of the stress accent in 
Italian words, show little originality. Moreover, a num- 
ber of inconsistencies have crept in, as we have shown. 
Perhaps these shortcomings in methodology and ac- 
curacy may have been due to the protracted period of 
time devoted to the compilation of the book (several 
decades) and to the numerous hands employed. 

In conclusion, this new Cassell’s Italian Dictionary 
largely fulfills the main proposal and hope of the author 
and his collaborators. The success is not complete, as, 
perhaps, success in lexicography never is. Yet, useless 
and obsolete words have been weeded out and replaced 
by useful and sparkling ones. Professor Rebora’s dic- 
tionary is a definite contribution to lexicography in its 
field and its appearance answers a long-felt need. It is a 
dictionary of living Italian! 

SEBASTIANO D1 BLAsI 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Penguin Book of Italian Verse. Introduced 
and Edited by George R. Kay, with plain 
prose translations of each poem. Baltimore: 
Penguin Books Inc., 1958. $.95. 


Most welcome indeed to Penguin’s Foreign Verse An- 
thologies is the Penguin Book of Italian Verse. To the stu- 
dent of literature, to the historian and to that growing 
company of Americans who are drawn to things Italian this 
volume is, in truth, a vade mecum through nearly eight 
centuries of Italian verse. From the lofty canticle of St. 
Francis voiced in a sturdy, youthful tongue not yet fully 
emerged from Latin, past the Titans of the Middle Ages 
and Renaissance, to the melodious impressionism of 
Pascoli, the splendid grandeur of Leopardi, on to less 
familiar new voices, the infinite resources of the Italian 
language are unfolded; and the lofty thought and memora- 
ble utterances of some forty luminous figures in the history 
of its poetry are presented in some of their best moments. 

George Kay, who selected and translated the poems, has 
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assembled a gratifying—indeed, one might say, inspiring— 
selection from the vast storehouse of Italian verse. It is an 
eminently personal selection, less formidable than the dis- 
tinguished Oxford Book of Italian Verse, and with its excel- 
lent foot-of-the-page translations, certainly far more ac- 
cessible to the foreigner. Kay is imbued with a poetic fervor 
and insight which make him an ideal cicerone. His refresh- 
ingly individual and somewhat unorthodox introduction 
breathes an enthusiasm and delight which are quite con- 
tagious. Of equal service are his admirable prose transla- 
tions whose artless honesty often achieves a communication 
that verse translations, however felicitous, could not. The 
unobtrusive juxtaposition of the English is such that the 
reader’s eye encompasses the original first and is led only 
secondarily—and in case of need—to the translator’s ver- 
sion below. As J. M. Cohen, general editor of the series, 
comments, this device offers ‘‘the readiest introduction to 
each country’s lyrical inheritance.” 

One cannot quarrel with the choices which are admit- 
tedly subjective. If Alfieri and Prati are absent, and Car- 
ducci only skimpily represented, there is much compensa- 
tion in the generous and rewarding samplings of Buonar- 
roti and Foscolo. Of particular interest too are the selections 
from Campana, Ungaretti, Montale and Quasimodo, who 
represent the finest in established contemporary verse. 
The volume will afford many pleasurable hours to the 
Italophile. 

GIFFoRD P. ORWEN 

Washington, D.C. 


FoLTINn, LORE BARBARA, Deutsche Welt. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1958, pp. xi 
+254. $2.40. 


Professor Foltin gives as the aim of her reader “(the 
bridging) of the gap between the... reading selections in 
a first-year grammar and selections of original texts gen- 
erally used in the second year of college German.”’ With 
fifteen selections, mostly simplifications of writings by 
authors ranging from Heine to the contemporary Georg 
Britting, each followed by a profusion of varied exercises, 
we feel that this should prove to be a very good text for the 
second semester of beginning German courses. 

Our one major criticism of this book is that it is probably 
too long for its purpose, that its use would tend to protract 
unnecessarily the transition from textbook to literary Ger- 
man. Granted that the distinction between constructive 
repetition and destructive tedium is hoth subtle and diff- 
cult, we would favor a shorter transition period so that the 
students could become acquainted with at least one original 
text by the end of the first year. If this book finds the favor 
we feel it deserves, we would suggest that a second edition 
be revised simply through the excision of two or three of the 
selections. Such surgery might also help reduce the rather 
macabre Stimmung of the selections seen as a whole: our 
box score showed two suicides, three sudden and tragic 
deaths, another as a consequence of a duel, two suspected 
murderers, a ghost and a woman of great mystery. Al- 
though such material undoubtedly helps hold the students’ 
interest, it is not necessarily representative of the Deutsche 
Welt, not even of the literary one. 

Joun R. RussELL 

Wabash College 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MEYER, CONRAD FERDINAND. Die Versuchung 
des Pescara. Edited by W. D. Williams. Ox- 
ford: Basil Blackwell, 1958, pp. xxxii+167. 
10s.6d. 


This volume continues the high standards of scholarship 
and editorship set by Blackwell’s German Texts. Professor 
W. D. Williams of the University of Liverpool has effec- 
tively presented what is generally regarded as one of Con- 
rad Ferdinand Meyer’s major Novellen. Since its first publi- 
cation in 1887 this work has been subjected to a variety of 
criticisms and interpretations; one of the most recent treat- 
ments may be found in Benno von Wiese’s Die deutsche 
Novelle von Goethe bis Kafka. 

In his penetrating, admirably written Introduction, 
Professor Williams attempts to clear C. F. Meyer of the 
charge of being a ‘‘decadent’’ writer. He believes that 
Meyer’s fascination with Renaissance Kraftmenschen is not 
so much a compensation for his own weak, problematical 
personality, but an interest in the moral problem such a 
civilization poses—‘‘the problem of individual integrity and 
honesty in a world of deceit and treachery.’’ His heroes are 
not typical Renaissance men at all, but men with modern 
sensibilities and consciences—a projection of the author 
himself. In the case of Pescara, “‘a figure from the mould of 
Wallenstein,’’ Meyer probed into Pescara’s motivation in 
refusing temptation—a question not answered by the 
author’s chief sources, Ranke and Gregorovius. (Benno von 
Wiese believes that the ‘““Versuchung” is not a real tempta- 
tion, for when it comes, Pescara is already “vom Tode 
gezeichnet” and thus beyond temptation. Professor von 
Wiese also sees too great a disparity between the psycho- 
logical and the all-too-obvious symbolical elements in the 
Novelle). 

Professor Williams’ excellent notes are usually historical 
and literary rather than linguistic; thus his edition is prob- 
ably more suitable for introductory and advanced courses 
in German literature than for more elementary reading 
courses. The book is attractively produced. Misprints were 
noted on pages XXVI (sprachen), 55 (spanishe), 146 
einem), and 154 (des Deutsche). 

Harry ZOHN 
Brandeis University 


ZUCKMAYER, CARL, Das kalle Licht. Edited by 

Frank G. Ryder. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1958, pp. vii+248. 
$3.00. 


Professor Frank G. Ryder has made available in text- 
book form a recent drama by an outstanding contemporary 
writer. Das kalte Licht, first performed in 1955, is a story of 
atomic espionage and powerful inner conflicts based in a 
general way on the Dr. Klaus Fuchs incident. 

Zuckmayer is undoubtedly a master craftsman of the 
theater, and the play was well received on the German 
stage. Nevertheless, when the author attempts to be both 
dramatist and preacher, the innocent reader may find him- 
self vacillating between intense interest and mild boredom 
as the scenes unroll. When performed on the stage, Das 
kalte Licht is usually rather severely cut, and perhaps the 
text edition could have profited by a sharper scalpel than 
the editor used. 
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Zuckmayer handles the soul-searching ideological strug- 
gles of his characters with dexterity. He is less successful 
when portraying the American way of life. The Central 
Park bum discussing baseball sounds as phony as a Caro- 
lina hillbilly speaking Plattdeutsch. The nomenclature of 
the Negro scientist, Frederick Schiller Lee, and the expla- 
nation of the origin of his name caused an eyebrow to go up. 
Likewise, it has not been proved that our atomic research 
projects were laden with rather outspoken Communist 
sympathizers. These are but small matters in the overall 
picture, however. 

The drama requires a vast amount of explanation in the 
notes, and this Professor Ryder does most thoroughly. The 
highly intelligent protagonist delves into philosophy, sci- 
ence, classical antiquity, literature, and history, to name a 
few areas, and our average American student (and teacher) 
needs to have his memory refreshed. Still, it seems rather 
gratuitous to identify Oak Ridge as a “town in east-central 
Tennessee, center of U. S. atomic research.” 

Professor Ryder aids in the understanding of the drama 
by using leading questions to keep the reader from going 
off on a tangent when the way becomes rough. This is a 
major contribution, for even so, the average college student 
will occasionally encounter difficulties in the sophistic po- 
litical discussions. 

Das kalte Licht will challenge the interest and skills of 
the more mature student. Professor Ryder is to be com- 
mended for bringing a serious work of literary merit to the 
textbook field. 

FREDERICK A. KLEMM 

Union College 


Horace G. Lunt. Fundamentals of Russian 
(First Russian Course) New York. W. W. 
Norton and Co. 1958. x +320. 


This text was designed at Harvard University for an in- 
tensive course to be completed in 15-20 weeks, meeting 
eight classroom hours weekly. In his preface, Professor 
Lunt remarks that: “It has proved successful for non-in- 
tensive use as well, in the traditional college three-hour per 
week type of course.’”’ Although the approach is eclectic, it 
embodies the best features of the structural or scientific 
linguistic method. 

Of interest and value to student and teacher alike is the 
27-page introduction which describes simply yet with 
scholarly accuracy the phonology of Russian. The phonemic 
transcription pays particular attention to the distinction 
between stressed and unstressed vowels and to non- 
palatalized and palatalized consonants (represented by a 
small soft sign following the consonant in question). The 
transcription is excellent, except for the use of the diacritic 
— in such cases as 5, 2, ¢. The reviewer sincerely believes in 
the desirability of employing as few diacritics as possible 
both in transcriptions and transliterations. 

The basis of each of the 22 lessons is constituted by the 
“model sentences,” which are followed by vocabulary and 
exercises of completion and variation type. Translation of 
short utterances both to and from Russian is included, to be 
performed in written form or orally. The vocabulary ap- 
pears to be in the neighborhood of 1,000 words, with lesson 
vocabularies of moderate length, ranging from 10 to 30 
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items. There is an English-Russian as well as a Russian- 
English end vocabulary. The latter is particularly useful 
since it indicates where in the lessons particular difficulties 
relating to a given item are discussed. 

The real contribution of the book lies in the presentation 
of grammar, in which the author often departs from the 
traditional “explanations” which have graced textbooks for 
generations and supplies new, clear formulations. In so 
doing Dr. Lunt, an authority on Slavic linguistics, draws 
upon his vast knowledge of the structure of Russian and 
other Siavic tongues. Unfortunately all too few research 
scholars have, like the writer of the book being reviewed, 
been willing to grapple with the problems of pedagogical 
presentation—to which, after all, most language teachers 
owe their livelihood. 

An 11-page appendix supplies the most important tables 
of declensions, paradigms and miscellaneous endings 

The main shortcoming of the book is its lack of connected 
reading passages, although Professor Lunt informs us that 
it has been the practice at Harvard to begin reading un- 
simplified Russian in such texts as Pushkin’s The Queen of 
Spades after Lesson 20. 

Everything considered, the appearance of Dr. Lunt’s 
Fundamentals of Russian is to be signaled as one of the out- 
standing events in the history of Russian teaching in 
America. 

JacoB ORNSTEIN 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 

Graduate School 


James B. Conant, The American High School 
Today. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1959, pp. vi+140. Paper $1.00. 


Reporting on his country-wide study of American high 
schools, the distinguished president emeritus of Harvard 
University and former ambassador to the Federal Republic 
of Germany expresses the conviction that our system of 
locally-controlled public high schools (with graduating 
classes of at least 100) is basically capable of meeting the 
educational needs of the nation’s youth. 

In his specific recommendations, of which there are 21 
in the report, Dr. Conant suggests two basic patterns. For 
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all students he advises four years of English, three or four 
years of social studies (including two years of history and a 
senior course in American problems or American govern 
ment), one year of mathematics, and one year of science 
with art and music as electives. For the academically 
talented students, estimated on a national basis at about 
fifteen percent of the total, he urges in addition to the four 
years of English and three years of social] studies a minimun 
of four years of mathematics, four years of a foreign lan- 
guage, and three years of science. 

He condemns the existing practice of studying two or 
more foreign languages for two years each in high scho 
and strongly suggests concentrating on one language. Con 
tinued exposure only, he insists will enable the student ir 
time may acquire a real ability to read the literature pul 
lished in the language and—in the case of a modern lan 
guage— the facility to converse with considerably fluency: 
and accuracy with inhabitants of the country in questior 

Persuaded by personal experience (which also move 
him to accept the honorary presidency of the Nationa 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers Association for 
1959) Dr. Conant iterates the dictum that a person, wh 
has not acquired something of a mastery of one foreigr 
language, has missed an educational experience of the firs 
order. In fact, he may have failed to draw on his specia 
talents urgently needed by a world, so constricted by the 
invention of the airplane. 

The elder Harvard statesman does not venture to sug 
gest the best method of teaching a foreign language. He 
does, however, join in the hope that FLES will ultimatel) 


make it possible for a considerable proportion of eighth” 


grade pupils to have a good speaking knowledge and at 
least a fair reading knowledge of a modern language before 
they enter high school, since the grim competition with the 
Soviet Union turns quite as much on an adequate supply o! 
competent linguists as it does on expert engineers and abl 
businessmen. 

Dr. Conant’s is a positive and constructive approac! 
and all Americans who want to improve their schools wi 
wish to read the entire report with care. 

J. ALAN PFEFFER 

University of Buffalo 


* 


Resources for Study in Greece 


The Gennadius Library of the American School of Classical Studies in Athens is 


anxious to encourage the use by scholars of its unusually rich resources for the study of 
the history, literature, and civilization of medieval and modern Greece. The collection 
is especially full for the Byzantine, Frankish, and Turkish periods and for the Greek War 
of Independence, and the library also provides valuable reference material for research 
on the Near East in modern times. The collection of works of travel in the Levant is a 
very complete one. The library offers excellent facilities to scholars who have been 
awarded travelling fellowships, and it provides opportunities for association with 
Greek scholars. All visitors to Greece are welcome to use the library; and, whenever it is 
possible, the Librarian will be glad to furnish bibliographical information concerning 
the rare items in the collection. Address: Dr. Peter Topping, Gennadius Library, 


Athens 40, Greece. 
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